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ABSTRACT 

Two randomly selected samples of NASP practitioner members (N « 600), all 
recent mambtrs of the NASP leadership (N « 139), and a randomly selected sample of 
faculty (N * 166) responded to surveys designed to provide Information on a 
variety of topics and Issues Including, current demographic Information, NASP 
priorities, credential I ng. Job satisfaction. Issues related to learning 
disabilities and the mildly handicapped, evaluation of training and continuing 
education needs, and an assessment procedures survey. Rate of participation was 
very high, over B0% In the practitioner samples, 9A% In the leade'^.hlp sample, and 
73$ In the university faculty sample. 

Demographic results Indicated that practitioner school psychologists are 
Increasingly women (60% to 65%, i have a median age of about 38, and have about 9 
years of experience. Most practitioners, 70% or more, have at least the 
specialist degree or the equivalent and about 20% have doctoral degrees. The 
overwhelming majority, about 90%, Is employed In public school settings where 
their median salary Is about $28,500. In contrast, the NASP leadership Is more 
evenly divided between men and women. Is slightly older than the practitioner 
sample, has more years of experience. Is more likely to hold a doctoral rather 
than a specialist degree, and has a median salary of about $34,000. The univer- 
sity faculty sample was older, median age « 44, about 75% male, with a salary of 
)37,500 that Is often supplemented with private practice or consulting Income. 

The extensive array of Items on school psychology credential Ing Indicated 
that both the leadership and practitioner samples strongly support the current 
NASP position concerning nondoctoral credential Ing. In soma Instances, the 
support of the NASP leadership for these traditional positions was slightly lower 
than support from the practitioner sample. University faculty were less committed 
to non«-doctoral credential Ing. 

Items pertaining to Issues In learning disabilities, and appropriate programs 
for low achieving and mildly handicapped elicited similar responses from the groups. 
The leadership sample was generally slightly more critical of current practices and 
somewhat more committed to development of alternative delivery systems. 

A parallel set of Items was used to obtain practitioner ratings of training 
and continuing education needs and university faculty evaluations of current 
training quality and needs for Improving their graduate program. The results were 
very similar with both groups Indicating needs to Improve In the areas of neuro- 
psychology. Interventions In regular education for students with behavioral or 
emotional problems, and regular education Interventions for ^indents with learning 
problems. 

One of the practitioner samples and university faculty were asked to 
tnclcate frequency of use or extent of supervl:3ed practice, respectively, 
of an extensive list of assessment Instruments/procedures. Again, the results 
were very similar with both groups Indicating highest emphasis on the Nechsler 
Scales, unstructured Interview, the Bender, the WRAT, the Draw-A-Person, and 
the Woodcock* Johnson Achievement Battery. 
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QYERYIEW 

The 1986 NASP Survey was conducted to establish reliable Informatfon on 
Issues crucial to the organization, e.g., office structure^ priorities, and spring 
meeting relmbursemnt, and to the profession of school psychology, e.g., 
continuing education needs. Job satisfaction, credent lal Ing preferences, and 
attitudes/beliefs on LD Issues. In addition, demographic Information, last 
collected on a random sample of NASP members In about 1981, was needed for various 
committees and as a basis for policy deliberations. In many Instances, contrasts 
between the NASP leadership and NASP member practitioners were examined. 

The content for the 1986 NASP Survey was developed through reviews of 
previous surveys and Invitations to NASP officials to contribute iJeas, A memo 
requesting suggestions for content was sent In August, 1985, to all persons In the 
NASP leadership^ defined as officers, regional directors, delegates, and committee 
chairs. During August and the first two weeks of September, we constructed a 
draft of the survey based on our review of previous surveys and the suggestions 
from the NASP leadership. This draft was mailed to the NASP leadership on 
September 16, 1985. Comments and suggestions were again encouraged. Several 
persons In the NASP leadership did provide written comments and additional 
comments were obtained fr^m various persons at the Fall Delegate 
Assembly/Executive Board meeting In Chicago September 27-29, 1985. The final 
draft of the survey was developed In early October, 1985. Copies of the four 
surveys are provided In Appendices A, B, C, & D. 

One outcome of the concerted effort to obtain comments and suggestions from 
.veryone In the NASP leadership was a very lengthy survey that was far too long to 
be reasonable for Individuals to complete. In attempting to reduce the length It 
became apparent that much of the content was directed at practitioner members 
rather than the NASP leadership. We then decided to develop two overlapping 
versions of the practitioner survey and to select two random samples of 
practitioners. This resulted In the study of four groups: '/wo practitioner 
samples, the NASP leadership, and a university faculty sample. 

The same demographic Information was obtained with the four groups. 
Different Information was obtained on subsequent portions of the survey. In the 
various results that follow. It Is Important for the reader to keep In mind that 
two practitioner samples were used. Typically, there are results for one, but not 
both of the practitioner samples. The major exception v^as demographic Information 
which, as mentioned before, was collected for all four samples. We have attempted 
to clearly Indicate the sample on which various results are based In the narrative 
and In al I tables. 

The practitioner samples were selected In mid-October, 1985. Michael Chrin, 
NASP Executive Manager for Membership and Fiscal Services, was In charge of 
choosing the random sample. We requested a )0$ sample of the total NASP 
membership, which In mid-October was approximately 6,200 persons. We requested 
selection of a sample of 620, i^tratlfled by geographic region. The final sample 
was exactly proportional to the regional composition of NASP membership. Further, 
we requested that the sample be restricted to practitioner members, thus excluding 
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student meinbers or members employed In university settings. 

The original practitioner sample of N • 620 was randomly assigned by us to 
the first or the second practitioner sample. The names on this roster were then 
carefully examined by the senior author. Persons known to be Involved In 
university faculty positions were deleted. This procedure yielded a total of 306 
and 305 In the first and second practitioner samples, respectively. 

The two forms of the practitioner questionnaire were mailed to participants 
on October 30, 1985. A cover letter signed by two of us (Reschly and Genshaft) 
encouraged persons to respond as soon as possible and stressed the Importance of 
this Information. A postage paid envelope was also Included with the survey. Ten 
days after the original survey was mailed, a reminder postcard was sent to every 
participant from whom a completed survey had not yet been received. This reminder 
postcard further encouraged persons to -tomplete the survey and mall the results as 
soon as possible. Approximately three weeks after the original survey was mailed, 
a complete packet with a new cover letter was sent to al I persons from whom 
completed surveys had not been obtained. This cover letter again urged persons to 
complete the survey, stressed the Importance of the Information, and urged a 
prompt response. 

The NASP leadership received a questionnaire of approximately the same length 
as the two practitioner Questionnaires, with content often Identical to 
corresponding sections I., the practitioner versions. Content Identical to 
sections on one or the other of the practitioner forms was Included In the areas 
of NASP priorities, meeting reimbursement, credential Ing (Including licensure), 
and LO Issues. This Identical content made direct comparisons between the NASP 
leadership and a practitioner sample possible. 

The NASP leadership was defined as persons Involved as officers, regional 
directors, delegates, or committee chairs during the 1984-85 and 1985-86 years. 
In addition, all past officers were Included In the NASP leadership study. This 
had the effect of Including all of the executive managers, all of whom served In 
one or more elected offices prior to their appointment as an executive manager. A 
total of 139 persons were part of the NASP leadership using these criteria. 

The surveys were mailed to persons In the NASP leadership In mid-November, 
1985. Approximately ten days later the reminder postcard was sent to all persons 
not returning a completed survey. Approximately three weeks after the original 
survey was mailed, another survey with a new cover letter was mailed to all non- 
respondents. 

The university faculty survey was conducted In March-May, 1986. Participants 
were selected from persons I Isted as primary faculty In the Diraetory qI School 
Psychol ngy Trafnfng Programs (Brown & MInke, 1984). A table of random numbers was 
used to determine the starting point, after which every fourth name was selected 
as a participant yielding a sample of 166. The same procedures were used. I.e., 
Initial survey followed by a reminder postcard with, when necessary, a new surve; 
ml led about three weeks after the distribution of the original survey. 
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Sample Stze/Rftturn Rirha 

The results from the four surveys with a brief narrative will be provided 
In this section. Perhcps the most remarkable resuit was the return rate which 
was considerably above comparable surveys reported In the school psychology 
literature. The original sample of 310 for the practitioner I or the 
''green" form sample, was reduced to 505 because two persons on the original 
sample were on university faculties rather than In practitioner roles and three 
surveys were returned because the participant was either deceased or had left 
the field of school psychology. A total of 260 of the possible 305 completed 
surveys were returned, yielding a participation rate of 85$ In the first 
practitioner (green form) sample. 

There was a total of 300 In the second practitioner sample (blue form), of 
which 242 or B]% participated. Ten persons In the original sample of 310 were 
eliminated because they no longer were In school psychology, were deceased, or 
were not practitioners at the time tk^e survey was distributed. The return rate 
for the NASP leadership was 94$, based on 131 of 139 surveys completed by 
participants. 

The university faculty sample consisted of 166 persons chosen from the 
list of primary faculty (N « 664) In the Dlrmctcry (Brown & MInke, 1984). Two 
persons selected were deleted because they had participated !n the NASP 
leadership sample. Ten additional persons did not participate because they 
were no longer In school psychology, had left university employment, or moved 
with no forwarding address. Oele^'-Ions for these reasons yielded a total sample 
of 154, of which 113 completed the lengthy questionnaire. The participation 
rate of 73$ compares very favorably with other similar surveys of university 
faculty. 

The original university faculty sample Included faculty from 161 of the 
211 programs listed In the flircclficyr There were two participants from 16 of 
these proprams and three participants from two programs. The results of this 
survey should be seen as representing university faculty, not programs as such. 

The high participation rate In this study was obtained through application 
of methods developed primarily In other social sciences, particularly 
sociology, for Improving rate of participation In survey research. Although 
the procedures adopted for this study can Involve up to three separate mailings 
to each participant, the overall cost Is relatively modest because a smaller 
sample can be selected. In contrast to other survey research In school 
psychology, which typically obtains a return rate of a^.out 40$ to 50$, the 
return rate In this study was far higher. Inferences based on a very high rate 
of participation of n randomly selected sample are more valid than Inferences 
based on a relatively low percent of returns from a very large sample, even If 
that large sample constitutes the entire population. The methodology applied 
here should be used In future survey research In school psychology. The 
overall cost Is probably lower and the results are far more likely to 
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accurately represent the population of Interest. 



Table 1l Eetucn Eatfi 

Sample Practitioner I Practitioner II Leadership Faculty 

(Green Form) (Blue Form) (Yellow Form) (Salmon Form) 

Number Returned 260 242 131 113 

Total Sample 303 300 139 134 

Percent 65% 81? 94% 73% 



ilgs and Sax 

Data on the age and sex of participants In the four samples are 
summarized In Table 2. Data on age were gathered by asking participants to 
check one of six age groups. The frequency and percentage of each sample In 
the six age groups Is provided In Table 2. These data provide the basis to 
estlmateji but not to determine exactly^ the median age for each of the samples. 



Table 2% Age 

Sample Practitioner I Praclltloner II Leadership Faculty 

(Green Form) (Blue Form) (Yellcw Form) (Salmon Form) 





N 


% 


N 


; 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Age 


















<25 


2 


M 


1 


0% 


0 


0% 


0 


0% 


25-34 


90 




77 


32> 


33 


25% 


9 


6% 


35-44 


100 




101 


43 


58 


A5% 


49 


A5% 


45-54 


44 


yi% 


41 


V% 


27 


2y% 


29 


26% 


55-64 


22 


9% 


20 


9% 


12 


9% 


23 


20% 


7 63 


2 




2 


IS 


0 


0% 


3 


5% 




260 




242 




"130 




viz 





The median age of each of the samples was estimated from an ogive with age 
plotted on the abscissa and relative cumulative percent on the ordinate. The 
estimated median age for both practitioner samples was 38. The estimated 
median ages for the NASP leadership aid university faculty samples were 39.5 
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and 44, respectively. These estimated medians are further supported by 
Inspection of the data In Table 2 where It Is clear that the median age for all 
four samples must be In the Interval 35-44 years. Other methods of estimating 0 
specific parameters from group data might yield slightly different estimates, 
but any such estimates would by necessity have fo be In the 35«44 Interval. 
The data In Table 2 Indicate that very few school psychologists are under age 
25 and that substantial numbers are In the age range of 25-44. The relatively 
recent origin of school psychology In some states as well as the enormous 
expansion of school psychology over the past ten years In nearly all states Is 
reflected In the distribution of age. There are relatively few, about 25% to 
50$ of practicing school psychologists. In the adjacent ten-year Intervals for 
age 45-64. 



Table 32 Sax 



Sample Practitioner I Practitioner II Leadership Faculty 

(Green Fonn) (Blue Form) (Yellow Form) (Salmon Form) 





N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N % 


Sex 
















Male 


90 




97 


40% 


67 


52% 


84 74^ 


Female 


168 


65% 


144 


60^ 


63 


46% 


29 26^ 




258 




241 




"130 




TT3 



The sex distribution In the four samples Is presented In Table 3. The 
practitioner samples were 60% to 65% female while the leadership sample was 46% 
female. In contrast, the university faculty sample was 14% to 26%, male to 
female. These data reflect the Increasing proportion of women In school 
psychology practitioner roles, a phenomenon observed In earlier surveys of 
training programs and for psychology graduate programs !n general. Although 
women are clearly the majority of practitioners, they are under represented to a 
moderate degree In the HASP leadership and to a significant degree In 
university faculty. 

gxpTfane^ and Taaehtng Background 

Experience In school psychology Is summarized In Table 4. Both of the 
practitioner samples had approximately nine years experience as school 
psychologists. The leadership sample had significantly more experience, 
approximately 12.5 years or about 3 1/2 more years than the practitioner 
sample^ The university faculty sample had a mean of 6.64 years of experience 
as a school psychologist. The average experience on a university faculty was 
14.18 with a sd « 7.92. The range of experience for all samples was from 0 to 
about 30 years. 
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latliA Yaars of l^xpartanea as a Schooi Psychologist 

Sample Practitioner I Practitioner II Leadership Faculty 

(Green Form) (Blue Form) (YellOMForm) (Salmon Form) 

Mean 8.71 9.19 12.57 6.64 

Standard 5.40 5.99 6.04 7.00 
Deviation 

Range 0-30 1-34 1-28 0-31 



Participants were also asked to respond to several Items related to 
teaching certification and teaching experience. These data are summarized In 
Tables 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9. 



latdA 2l Taachlng Carttf feata 

Sample Practitioner I Practitioner II Leadership Faculty 

(Green Form) (Blue Form) (Yellow Form) (Salmon Form) 



N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


H 


% 


126 


49? 


107 


45% 


61 




58 


52% 


133 


51J 


132 


55% 


69 


53% 


54 


A8% 


259 








T30 




TTi 





Tflblfl &1 Area of Taachlng Cartif tcatton for Thosa wfth a Taachtng Cartff fcate 



Sample Practitioner I Practitioner II Leadership Faculty 





(Green 


Form) 


(Blue Form) 


(Yellow 


Form) 


(Salmon 


Form) 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Area Ortif led 


















Elementary (E) 


38 


30% 


36 


33% 


14 


22$ 


14 


25% 


Secondary (S) 


42 


33% 


34 


31> 


27 


42$ 


20 


35% 


Special Educa- 


















tion (Sp Ed) 


7 


6% 


10 


9% 


4 


e; 


6 


^o% 


E & S 


13 


^o% 


8 


7% 


8 




6 


^o% 


E & Sp Ed 


14 


u% 


14 


13> 


4 


6% 


4 


7% 


S & Sp Ed 


6 


5% 


5 


5% 


4 


6% 


6 


]0% 


E, S, Sp Ed 


6 


5% 


2 


2% 


3 


5% 


1 


2$ 


Total 


126 




T09 




~64 




"57 




None (no 


















certificate) 


(133) 




(132) 




(69) 




(56) 
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Approximately half of the participants In all of the samples Indicated 
they possessed a teaching certificate (see Table 5). Data on certification 
areas. I.e., secondary, elementary, special adcatlon, or some combination of 
these, are reported (n Table 6. The percentages In Table 6 pertain to those 
persons with teaching certificates, not to the entire sample. For example, the 
3(y$ In the Practitioner I sample Is based on the 38 persns with elementary 
certificates out of the 126 with teaching certificates, not the total sample of 
259 answering this Item. 

Participants In all four samples were also asked to Indicate whether they 
had taught on a full-time basis. If "yes," they were further requested to 
Indicate level and years of experience. Data on teaching experience as well as 
the level and years of experience are provided In Tables 7 and 8. About half 
of the participants Indicated at least seme full-time teaching experience. The 
level of teaching experience was quite varied with considerable representation 
of elementary, secondary, and special education experience (see Table 8). The 
average number of years of full-time teaching experience, for those persons In- 
dicating tetiching experience, was about 5.5 years for the NASP practitioner and 
leadership samples, and 3.61 for the university faculty sample (see Table 9). 



Tabia 7; Teaching Fxparlanca 

Sample Practitioner I Practitioner 1 1 Leadership Faculty 

(Green Form) (Blue Form) (Yellow Form) (Salmon Form) 

N % 

49 46^ 
98 54^ 





N 


% 


H 


% 


N 


% 


Yes 


122 


46% 


106 


AA% 


65 


52% 


No 


135 


52$ 


132 


55% 


61 


AB% 



Tabia 8t Ktnri of T«iarhtnq Expert enca 



Samp I e 



Kind 

Elementary (E) 
Secondary (S) 
Special Educa- 
tion (Sp Ed) 
E & S 
E & Sp Ed 
S & Sp Ed 
E, S, & Sp Ed 

Total 
None 



Practitioner 1 


Practitioner 1 1 


Leadership 


Faculty 


(Green 


Form) 


(Blue Form) 


(Yellow 


Form) 


(Salmon horm) 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


39 


15% 


31 


15% 


14 


25% 


6 


20% 


34 


31J 


27 


31> 


17 


ZI% 


14 


471 


13 


12> 


11 


M% 


19 


5^% 


2 


7> 


10 


9% 


7 


6% 


5 


B% 


2 


1% 


9 


6% 


7 


6% 


2 


5% 


2 


7% 


4 


A% 


5 


6Jl 


5 


B% 


4 


^3% 


1 


y% 


0 


OJl 


0 


ojt 


0 


0% 


"iTo 




~88 




~62 




"30 




(135) 




(132) 




(61) 




(83) 
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Tab I ft 9i Yaars Taughf 



Sample 



Mean 

Standard 

Sevlatton 
Range 



Practitioner I 
(Green Form) 

5.62 
5.35 

1-27 



Practitioner II 
(Blue Form) 

5.29 
5.83 

1-32 



Leadership 
(Yel low Form) 

5.54 
4.29 

1-18 



Faculty 
(Salmon Form) 

3.61 
2.55 

1-11 



Dogrflfli EmplQvrwnt, jaml insfimft 

Data on the highest degree held by participants In the HASP practitioners 
w> leadership groups are presented In Table 10. The overwhelming majority of 
sch i psychologists In th^se three samples possess graduate degrees at the 
Specialist Degree level or above. However, only 20% of the practitioner sample 
hold doctoral degrees, in contrast, slightly ov )r half of the NASP leadership 
have earned doctoral degrees. This difference In level of graduate education 
may be Important In understanding differences reported later concerning Issues 
In credential Ing. 



Sample 



labifl lOl H Aghast Dftflrftft 



Practitioner I 



Practitioner II 





(Green Form) 


(Blue Form) 


(Yel low 


Form) 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


t 


MA (30 hours) 


9 




11 


5% 


1 


M 


MA (45 hours) 


69 


271 


56 


25% 


18 


14> 


Special 1st level 


127 


50% 


123 


5\% 


36 


28^ 


Doctoral 


51 


20% 


51 


2\% 


72 


56} 



Participants In the practitioner samples were also asked to Indicate type 
of community, urban, suburban, rural, or some combination. As can be seen In 
Table 11, about 35 to 40} of school psychologists In these samples were In 
rural areas, clearly Indicating that rural school psychologists are not a small 
minority of practitioners. Identical percentages of participants In both 
samples Indicated they were located In urban and suburban communities, 22$ and 
24}, respectively. The remaining respondents practiced In some combination of 
urban, suburban, and rural. 
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SaniD le 


Practitioner 1 


Practitioner 


(Green Form) 


(Blue Form) 




N 


% 


N i 


Comnuntty Type 




22$ 


53 22$ 


Urban 


57 


Suburban 


61 


2A$ 


57 2A$ 


Rural 


90 


35* 


97 40J 


Combination 


49 


19* 


33 Ui 


Total 


257 




240 



Data or the primary employment setting, public school, private practice. 
Institutional/residential, university, or some other setting, were obtained for 
the three NASP samples. The results are summer I zod In Table 12. The 
iverwhelming majority of practitioners were employed In public school settings. 



Tahift 12i Primary Fmploymant Sattfng 

Sample Practitioner I Prr-tlttoner II Leadership 

(Green Form) (Blue Form) (Yellow Form) 

Hi W $ \\ % 

Primary Employment 

Setting ^ ^ 

Public Schools 233 89* 211 87> 62 48$ 

Private Practice 
Ins. Itutlonal/ 

Residential . 
University 0 OJl ° °* 11 \\z 

Other 18 1% 18 8* 27 21^ 



233 


89]( 


211 


87JI 


62 


7 


1$ 


7 


3> 




4 


2$ 


6 


3> 




0 


0% 


0 


0$ 


41 


18 


1% 


18 


8> 


27 



nearly 9 . These results lend support to the observation that the 
overwhelming majority of practitioners are employed In public school settings. 
Slightly over lOJ^ of both practitioner samples were employed In other settings. 
Including 5% In private practice, about 3> In Institutional/residential 
settings, and about 1% foB% In some other setting which usually was a 
combination of private practice and public school set* Sc The most frequent 
employment setting for the leadership sample w-is pil/hc school with a 
substantial number (about 30$; In unlversMy settings. Clearly, the most 
coRMon setting for school psychology practitioners, as well as for persons In 
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the HASP leadership. Is the public school. However^ some school psychologists 
are employed Tri a number of other settings. 

Further Information was requested from participants In each of the 
practitioner samples concerning the ratio of school psychologists to students, 
the percent of minority students In their student population, and whether or 
not they were Involved with a spec!al assignment. Data on thede variables are 
summartr.ed In Tables 13, 14, and 15. 

The vast Improvement In the ratio of school psychologists to students In 
the past decade Is apparent In data presented In Table 13. The estimated 
median ratio of students to school psychologists for both samples was 1750;1. 
The median was estimated through construction of an ogive from the grouped data 
presented In Table 13. However, the enormous expansion of special education 
programs, particularly for the mildly handicapped^ has likely reduced the 
benefits of Increased ratios by further limiting time available to regular 
education students. This interpretation Is suppoited by Information presented 
later concerning the amount of time devoted to special education services. 

Respondents were also asked to Indicate the percept of minority students 
In the student population they served. Results In Tab a 14 Indicate that about 
half of all school psychologists are assigned to student populations with 5% or 



Table 13: Studftnt/Psycho I og F st Ratio 

Sample Practitioner I Practitioner II 

(Green Form) (Blue Form) 





N 


% 


N 


% 


student Numbers 










4.1000 


45 


191 


38 


^e% 


1000-15 DO 


43 


181 


54 


21$ 


1501-2000 


59 


2A% 


48 


21> 


2001-2500 


29 


125 


32 


14> 


2501-3000 


28 


12$ 


30 


13* 


3001-3500 


12 


5% 


6 


li 


3501-4000 


12 


5% 


9 


A$ 


4001-5000 


11 


5% 


7 


3$ 


^ 5001 


3 




8 




Total 


242 




232 





fewer minor fty students, in contrast, only about \Oft of school psycho I oglsts 
serve student populations Involving greater Than 50]( minority enrollment. 
However, about 40| of all school psychologists serve populations with 
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significant percentages (over \(3$) of minority students. Services to address 
the unique needs of minority students are therefore an Important concern for 
school psychologists. Practitioner and faculty opinions regarding minority 
Issues In training and service delivery are discussed later In this report (see 
Tables 40-43). 



Tab! ft Hi Parcftntaga of M I nor If y Students 



Sample 


Practitioner 1 


Practitioner 




(Green Form) 


(Blue Form) 




N 


% 


N % 


Minor rty 








Percentage 




13^ 




0% 


29 


12 5% 


1- 5% 


89 


38J 


85 393t 


6- :o% 


17 


8} 


28 M% 


11- 20% 


28 


12$ 


28 M% 


21- 30> 


19 


B% 


22 10!^ 


31- 50% 


28 




24 \\% 


51- 75% 


11 


5% 


10 5% 


76-1 00^ 


8 


4$ 


9 A% 


Total 


225 




218 



In Table 15, data are summarized concerning special assignments, defined 
as spending 25% or more time with a specific type of handicapped student. 
These kinds of special assignments typically Involve low Incldence-severely 
handicapped students such as severely and profoundly retarded, deaf, blind, and 
so on. Although the results varied to some extent across the two practitioner 
samples. It appears that about 20]( of all schor I psychologists do have a 
special assignment of this nature. 



Tabtft 15: Spacfal Assfpninftnt Involving 25t or More of 
Time with Spacif Ic Typ# Handicapp ed Student 



Sample 


Practitioner 1 


Pract It loner 


(Green Form) 


(Blue Form) 




N 


% 


N % 


Special Assignment 








Yes 


46 


18 


57 24 


No 


208 


82 


178 76 


Totnl 


254 




235 



II 
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Inform&tlon reflecting the annual salary paid by participants' primary 
employers Is lummarlzed In Table 16. Median salaries for the two practitioner 
saiDiles, th* NASP leadership, and the university faculty sample were estimated 
usiiijj the ogive procedure described earlier. The median salary for both of the 
practitioner samples was $28,500. The median salaries for the NASP leadership 
an<2 the university faculty sample were $34,000 and $37,500, respectively. It 
Is Important to note that most of the data were collected In November and 
December, 1985, and wojld, for nearly all participants, reflect salaries for 
the 1985-86 academic year. 

The dlfferer^es In salary between the NASP leadership and practitioner 
samples probably reflects a number of Influences, Including the greater number 
of years of experience for the NASP leadership, the higher proportion of 
participants In the leadership sample with doctoral degrees, and, perhaps, 
differences in primary employment setting. As noted In a previous table, the 
primary employment setting for the practitioner samples was nearly always 
public schools (90%), In contrast, about half of the persons In the NASP 
leadership were employed In settings other than the public schools. Including 
31$ In university settings where the median salary was higher. 



Tab I a JL&l Sa'ary Paid jiy Primary Employflr 



Sample 


PractlHoner 1 


Practitioner 1 1 


Leadership 


Vacuity 


(Green Form) 


(Blue Form) 


(Yellow Form) 


(Salmon Foi 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


f 






Salary 
















o> 


^13,000 


2 


M 


3 


^% 


4 


3> 


0 


t 3-1 6, 999 


11 


A% 


15 


6% 


1 


^% 


0 


OH 


19-24,999 


73 


2S% 


59 


2A% 


15 


12J 


6 


6$ 


25-29,999 


68 


26% 


57 


2A% 


28 


2\% 


22 


20^ 


30-34,999 


49 


20% 


56 


25% 


25 


\9% 


18 


161 


35-39,999 


31 


12> 


43 


18> 


28 


2\% 


17 


151 


40-44,999 


16 


7% 


4 


2% 


12 


9% 


19 


M% 


45-49,999 


2 


^% 


2 


y% 


10 


8, 


16 


141 


^ 50,000 


2 


1> 


3 


11 


6 


5* 


13 


n% 


Total 


254 




242 




"129 




TiT 





Of the 13 faculty participants with salaries over $50,000, 9 were tn the $50- 
$54,999 Interval J 2 In the $55-$59,999j and 1 each In the $60- $64, 999 and over 
$65,000 Intervals. 



Further data were collected to determine If participants were engaged In 
additional employment beyond their positions with a primary employer. 
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Information In Tables 17 and 18 Indicate that about one third of the 
practitioner sample were employed outside of their primary Jobs, but about 60t 
of the NASP leadership and 75% of the faculty were Involved In outside 
employment. These differences may again reflect the differences In primary 
employment setting for the practitioner samples and the NASP leadership as well 
as the greater proportion of doctoral degrees (and licensure) In the NASP 
leadership. University employment often allows some time for consulting 
activities, an opportunity capitalized on by most of the faculty sample. 



Tabia 17; Addttlonal employmftnt Bayond Prfmary Job 

Sample Practitioner I Practitioner II Leadership Faculty 

(Green Form) (Blue Form) (Yellow Form) (Salmon Form) 





N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Other Employment 












57% 




75% 


Yes 


90 


35JI 


80 




74 


80 


No 


165 


65% 


156 


66$ 


54 


A2% 


26 


25% 



The kind of outside employment summarized In Table 18. It should be 
noted that rcisponses In Table 18 are restricted to those persons engaged In 
outside employment (see Table 17), not the entire sample. 



Tablft 18? Kind of AddftTonal gmpioymant 



Sample Practitioner 1 


Practitioner 1 1 


Leadership 


Faculty 


(Green Form) 


(Blue 


Form) 


(Ye Mew Form) 


(Salmon Form) 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N % 


Private Practice 47 


52% 


43 


57% 


14 


^9% 


19 22$ 


Teaching 12 


13> 


13 


17> 


9 


^2% 


13 15$ 


Consulting 13 


u% 


8 


11> 


9 


12$ 


6 7$ 


Other/Combination 19 


19> 


11 


15> 


43 


57% 


47 56$ 


Total "9? 




"75 




"75 




li 



The kind of outside employment In the two practitioner samples was highly 
similar with over half Involving private practice. Other kinds of outside 
employment Included teaching* consulting, or some combination of private 
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practice, teaching, or consulting. In contrast, the NASP leadership which had 
a considerably higher proportion Indicating outside employment (see Table 17) 
was Involved typically In some combination of private practice, teaching, and 
consulting. 

The amount of outside Income and whether the participant's Income as a 
school psychologist wes the primary household Income are Indicated In Tables 19 
and 20. The amount of outside Income varies considerably within each of the 



lahlAJiSil Amount of Qutsldft Income 



Sample 


Practitioner 1 


Practitioner 1 1 


Leadership 


Facu 1 ty 




(Green 


Form) 


(Blue Form) 


(Ye 1 low rorm) 


(Salmon Form) 




N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Amount 


















<$ 1,000 


32 


31> 


27 


31> 


15 


14^ 


10 


11$ 


$1-$ 5,000 


35 


34> 


30 


34> 


42 


39$ 


26 


29$ 


$5-$1 0,000 


18 




15 


17> 


14 


13$ 


17 


19$ 


> $10,000 


11 


101 


8 


9% 


10 


9% 


33 


37$ 


Refuso to 






8 


9% 


26 


2A% 


3 


3$ 


Disclose 


















Total 


"105 




~08 




T07 




~89 





samples* In Interpreting these data It Is also Important to keep In mind that 
]0% of the practitioner samples and nearly 25% of the NASP leadership refused 
to disclose the approximate amount of outside Income. These persons may have 
substantial outside Incomes not reflected In the results here. It Is also 
Important to bear In mind that the percentages presented In Table 19 are 
appi Icable only to those persons who iifi have outside Income. In both of the 
practitioner samples, a clear majority Indicated that they did juzt have outside 
Income from additional employment. If we define a modest amount of outside 
Income as greater than $1,000, then about 25% of both of the practitioner 
samples (using all participants, not Just those answering **yes** to having 
outside Income) had a modest level of outside Income. And some persons had 
substantial outside Incomes. In the NASP leadership, nearly half of all 
participants had at least a ?!iodest amount of outside Income with a substantial 
number having relatively large outside Incomes of over $5,000. Moreover, It Is 
reasonable to believe that some of the persons who refused to disclose the 
amount of outside Income would have higher rather than lower amounts of 
additional Income. Clearly, outside Income Is earned by a substantial minority 
of practitioners and by over half of the NASP leadership. 

The outside Income for the faculty sample was quite substantial In many 
Instances. A total of 33 persons, constituting 57% of the 89 who had outside 
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Income, and 29% of the total participants (N " 113), reported outside Income of 
over $10,000 per year. On the faculty form (see Appendix D) additional Income 
Intervals were provided for over $10,000. Eleven persons had outside Incomes 
between $10,000 and $14,999; 7 were In the Interval of $15,000 to $19,999; 3 
were In the Interval of $20,000 to $24,999; and 12 Indicated Incomes of over 
$25,000. After making certain to protect the Identity of the Individuals 
Involved, ensuring their anonymity with u$ and everyone else, we then matched 
salary from primary employer with amount of outside Income. The top earnings 
based on the combined sources of Income was about $90,000; thirteen were In 
$65,000 to $85,000 range. These Incomes, as well as the median faculty salary. 
Indicate two conclusions: 1) Some faculty are doing very well and 2) The 
notion that faculty typically have lower salaries than pracltloners Is a myth. 
Although the data concerning outside Income from this study are quite 
Imprecise, It Is clear that outside Income Is a significant supplement to the 
primary employment salaries of many school psychologists. Furthermore, the 
outside Income may further supplement a total household Income which, as 
Indicated In Table 20, often Involves a second Income from another household 
member. 

The Income of participants In, these samples was frequently supplemented 
with a second Income and. In a substantial minority of cases, the school 
psychologist's Income was secondary to another Income. The trend toward 
substan-tlat amounts of additional Income equal to or perhaps greater than the 
school psychologist's Income was especially prominent In the two practitioner 
samples where about 50% of all respondents were In households where the school 
psychologist's Income was equal to or secondary to another Income. The faculty 
and NASP leadership household Income chara cterlstlcs were different. In those 
samples, the school psychologist's Income was far more likely to the principal 
source of Income for the household and was rarely secondary to another (and 
perhaps lower) source of Income. This may. In part, reflect gender differences 



Table 2Qg fncomft as School Pgyghologlet and Total Household Income 



Sample • Practitioner I Practitioner II Leadership Faculty 

(Green Form) (Blue Form) (Yellow Form) (Salmon Form) 
H % H % H % H % 



School Psychology 


















Salary Is: 


















Principal 


















Source 


128 


50% 


106 




75 


61JJ 


70 


63Jt 


Equal to Another 


















Source 


69 


21% 


66 




39 


32|« 


33 


30$ 


Secondary to 




2A% 








7% 




7% 


Another Source 


61 


68 


2B% 


9 


8 


Total 


258 




240 




IE 




TiT 
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In the practitioner, leadership, and faculty samples. Salaries earned by women 
are more often secondary to Incomes earned by men, particularly In households 
with two wage earners. 

mt Prlorltlfls 

One of the most Important purposes of this survey was to seek further 
guidance from NASP members and the NASP leadership concerning priorities for 
the organization. A set of 15 statements were developed by persons In the NASP 
leadership and the Investigators. These 15 statements were designed to reflect 
Important services, programs, or activities that currently are or that might be 
major priorities. 

Respondents In two of the four samples^ the Practitioner I (Green Form) 
and the NASP Leader .^h I p were asked to rate the NASP priorities as per the 
following directions. 

"In your opinion, how Important are the fol lowing NASP services and 

activities? Please circle the number which corresponds to your rating 
where. . . 

1 2 3 4 5 No 

/ / / / / Op I n Ion 

Crucial Moderate Low. Priority / / 

Top Priority Importarice Loss Important 

The means, standard deviations, and number and percent cf no opinion responses 
are provided In Table 21. 



Table 21 t Practitioner and Leadership gvaluatfons of NASP Priorities 

Practitioner I Leadership 

(Green Form) (Yellow Form) 

Priorities Statements Mean s.d. No Op Mean s.d. No Op 

1) Development and Imp I emen- 2.18 0.89 4(2$) 2.13 0.94 O(O^) 
tat I on of standards for 

graduate programs 

2) Public Information and 2.30 0.83 3(1^) 1.77 0.82 O(OJ^) 
public relations activities 

3) Liaison with other 2.43 0.&3 5(2%) 2.27 0.91 OiOH) 
professional and advocacy 

groups 
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Table 21 (continued) 

Practitioner I Leadership 
(Green Form) (Yelloir Form) 

Priorities Statements Mean s.d. No Op Mean s.d. No Op 

4) Assistance to State 2.27 0.92 412$) K93 0.86 O(O^) 
Associations of School 

Psychologists 

(4th) (3rd) 

5) Publications (Bfi^IfiK K92 0.87 2(1^) K66 0.82 010%) 
and X^flOBUlllQUS) 

6) Publications and K97 0.90 3(1j^) K86 0.36 O(O^) 
monographs (e.g.. 

Practices in SShOOL 
Psychology ) 

(5th) 

7) Professional development 2.33 K06 3(2%) 2.21 0.95 O(O^) 
training packages In 

various formats (written 
videotape, computer disk, 
r.tc. ) 

(3rd) (5th) 

8) Influencing state legis- K76 0.85 2(1j^) K76 0.87 0(0]^) 
I at ton, rules, regulations, 

and pol Icy 

(1st) (2nd) 

9) Development and promotion \.'^A 0.80 4(2]t) K56 0.67 O(O^) 
of qual Ity standards for 

school psychology services 
In schools (ratios, support, 
etc. ) 

10) Development and promotion 2.20 1.08 3(1j^) 2.88 1.23 O(O^) 
of rights and opportunities 

In regard to licensure for 
private practice 

(2nd) (1st) 

11) Influencing Federal legls«- :.74 0.87 l{\%) 1.55 0.79 O(Oj^) 
I at I on rules, regulations, 

and pol Icy 

12) Convention program and 2.24 0.92 2(1^) 2.01 0.80 O(O^) 
workshops 
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Table 21 (continued) 



Practitioner I 
(Green Form) 

Mean s.d. No Op 

2.54 1.17 5(2^) 



Leadership 
(Yellow Form) 

Mean s.d. No Op 

2.63 1.18 O(O^) 



3.50 1.06 5(2^) 



3.67 1.01 1(1S) 



Priorities Statements 

13) Providing opportunities 
to purchase professional 
ItatUIty Insurance 
covering pub I Ic and 
private practice 

14) Providing opportunities 
for more Involvement with 
International school 
psychology, e.g., 
sponsoring study tours 

15) Promoting change In current 
del Ivery system such as non-* 
categorical funding. Increased 
development and use of regular 
education remedial options for 
the mildly handicapped, etc. 

Note: The top five priorities for each group are Indicated by superscripts 
adjacent to the means. For example. Statement 5 was the 4th and 3rd 
priorities, respectively, for the Practitioner I and Leadership groups. 



2.23 0.96 8(3$) 



(4th) 
1.74 



0.85 5(2%) 



Nearly all of the statements were rated as heing of at least moderate 
Importance. The only exception was statement number 14, the Importance of NASP 
providing opportunities for International school psychology Involvement. The 
mean rating of priorities by the NASP leadership was generally slightly 
stronger. I.e., a lower number assigned Indicating greater Importance, /han 
the practitioner sample. However, these differences were slight. Further 
Indication of the relatively high agreement belveen the practitioner and 
leadership evaluations of priorities Is provided by examining the highest rated 
priorities for both groups. The top five priorities for each sample were the 
same except for only two of the ten choices; Statement 5 concerning 
publications and monographs which was ranked the 5th highest priority by the 
practitioner sample but the 7th priority by the NASP leadership, and statement 
15 concerning promotion of change In the current delivery system which was the 
4th priority for the NASP leadership but considerably lower for the 
practitioner sample. Otherwise, the rank order of priorities among the two 
samples was virtually Identical. 



The very high degree of correspondence In ranking the priorities by 
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practitioners end the NASP leadership certainly suggests that the current 
leadership Is In touch with members of the organization. The only difference 
apparent In examining these rankings was the relative Importance attached to 
promoting change In the current delivery system. A major position statement 
advocating such change has been passed by the NASP leadership. Change In the 
delivery system Is also one of the most Important goals In the NASP long-range 
plan. The position statement and the five-year plan are relatively recent, 
both developed In April-August, 1985. Although there has been little time to 
communicate with the membership on the priority of attempting to change the 
delivery system^ that communication needs to be emphasized. Considerable 
attention should be devoted to providing the general membership with more 
Information on this priority In order to ensure the continued close 
correspondence between member practitioner and leadership priorities for NASP. 

Refmhtirgflmftnt ifiC ConvAntlon Delftgata Afisambly/gyftcutlva Boaol 

Several Items were Included to obtain practitioner (Green Form) and 
leadership opinions on reimbursement of the expenses Incurred by the NASP 
leadership at the Spring governance meetings held during or Just after the 
Annual Convention. A very brief summary of these results Is provided here. 
Persons Interested In detailed results can contact the senior author or the 
NASP Central Office for a supplement to this report. 

A spirited debate on the reimbursement of Spring meeting expense::* occurred 
at the 1985 Spring and Fall meetings. Due to the sharp division of opinion, 
action on various reimbursement resolutions was delayed pending the survey 
results from the practitioners and leadership samples. These results were 
presented at the 1986 Spring and Fall meetings where partial reimbursement of 
expenses was ultimately approved by the Delegate Assembly. 

NASP gxecutlve/Qff fgft Structure 

One of the most Important and far reaching Issues considered by the NASP 
governance during the 1985-66 year had to do with the professional staff and 
office structure for the organization. The system used since 1976 Involved 
four part-time executive managers, each of whom maintained at least part of 
what normally would be In a central office In their homes and In other rented 
space. A task force began discussions of possible changes In the 
management/office structure In January, 1985. These discussions have continued 
at the governance meetings over several years culminating In the Implementation 
of a new management structure and a central office In January, 1987. 

A number of Items on the management/office structure were Included on the 
practitioner and leadership forms. Most practitioners expressed uncertainty or 
no opinion on the majority of the Items. The sentiment of the NASP leadership 
sample was complex, but generally supportive of the development of full-time 
staff and a single central office. At the same time, nearly everyone In the 
leadership expressed gratitude to the current managers for excellent service 
over the past decade. In short, the primary conclusion was that the part-time 
staff and decentralized office structure served NASP well, but the continued 
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growth and Increasing complexity of services required full-time staff and a 
central office* A more detailed presentation o^ these results Is also 
available from the senior author or the NASP Central Office* 

Public Relations JJOii Pol Icy Advocacy 

The NASP Government and Professional Relations Committee suggested four 
Items which were Included on the Practitioner I (Green Form) Survey* The 
results on these four Items are summarized In Table 22. 



IahlA22l NASP Practltlor^rts InvQivement with Public Relations 

PqI Icy Advocacy 



N % 

1) To what extent are you Very Much 1 8 3% 
Involved with the 2 36 14$ 
act I V 1 1 les of NASP or Some 3 43 M% 
state and local school 4 70 21% 
psychology groups on leg- Very Little 5 100 39$ 
I si at Ion, standards, public 

relations, and advocacy? 

2) Would you be willing to Yes 190 73$ 
contact senators or No 10 4$ 
members of congress? Not Sure 60 23$ 

3) Would you be will Ing to Yes 164 63$ 
Inform other groups about No 36 14$ 
school psychology by Not Certain 61 23$ 
speaking at their meetings? 

4) How much time per week None 45 18$ 
would you be wll I Ing to Up to 1 hour 122 48$ 
devote to school psychology 1-2 hours 75 30$ 
public relations and policy Over 2 hours 11 4$ 
advocacy work? 



Responses to the first Item on current Involvement with the public 
relations or policy advocacy activities of school psychology organizations 
Indicated relatively little Involvement for most school psycho log I sts* The 
responses to this Item Indicated that about one-third have some Involvement 
with these activities, leaving two-thirds with virtually no Involvement* 
Responses to the next buo Items which provided examples of the kinds of public 
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relations or policy advocacy activities that might Involve school psychologists 
Indicated that the overwhelming majority of school psychologists would be 
willing to contact senators or members of congress, and that most would be 
willing to Inform other groups by speaking at their meetings. However, It 
appears that most (about two-thirds of respondents) would prefer to limit their 
Involvement with public relations and policy advocacy activities to no more 
than one hour per week. These results suggest a potential enormous reservoir 
of presently underutilized talent with respect to public relations and pel Icy 
advocacy, but the amount of time that most persons are wll I Ing to commit Is 
quite limited. Development of procedures to capitalize on this available 
talent, within the confines of the limited time commitments, may well be one of 
the most Important challenges for the NASP leadership. 

Computer Access and jJsfi 

A series of Items suggested by the NASP Committee on Computer and 
Technological Applications to School Psychology dealt with access to and use of 
microcomputers. These Items were Included on the Practitioner I (Green Form) 
survey. 

The results In Table 23 concerning computer access and use Indicate that 
most practicing school psychologists (62%) have easy access to a microcomputer 
In their work setting, most often, an Apple Microcomputer. However, most do 
jQfit have access to a microcomputer at home. For thooe who do have access to a 
microcomputer at home (about one*-thlrd), the brand of the computer Is usually, 
again. In the Apple series. The overwhelming majority of practitioner school 
psychologists do not have access to a modem, either at home or at work, and 
most do not have access to Special Net. For those persons who are using 
microcomputer, the top three choices among a fairly extensive list of possible 
uses was requested. The top three choices were word processing, test analysis, 
and report writing. Secondary uses were In the areas of data base, 
statistical, research, and graphing techniques. 

These results Indicate that most school psychologists could be using 
computer technology, at least at their work setting. However, extensive uses 
of computer technology such as those requiring a modem or access to special 
services like Special net are, at present, limited. 

<^hQQl Psychology Credential Ing (LICflnSUre) 

Credential Ing Issues, Including certification to practice In the public 
schools and licensure for private practice, have been, and continue to be, very 
prominent In discussions among school psychologists. For nearly 10 years, NASP 
has endorsed the Specialist Degree level plus the one-year Internship as the 
basic entry level for the practice of school psychology In either the public or 
private sector. This position Is In conflict with the official stance of the 
American Psychological Association (APA) which advocates the doctorate as well 
as the full-time Internship as the minimum entry level for the practice of 
school psychology. 
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Table 23; Computer Access and Use 

N % 

Do you have easy access to a Yes 160 62% 

m'crocoTiputer In your work setting? No 98 38JI 

tf yes, brand of computer at work. Apple 107 64% 

IBM IS 9$ 

TRS80 6 4% 

Commodore 4 2% 

Other 6 4$ 

Combination 29 17^ 

Do you hava access to a Yes 79 3}% 

computer at home? No 179 69]( 

If yes, what Is the brand? Apple 26 32% 

(of the computer at home) IBM 15 18> 

TRS80 8 ion 

Commodore 14 1731 

Other 18 22% 

Combination 1 ^% 

Do you have a modem? Yes (Home) 17 7% 

Yes (Work) 33 }4% 

Yes (Both) 2 1$ 

No 188 781 

Do vou have access to Special Net? Yes 41 18]( 

No 182 82% 

Current Uses of Computer Word Processing 119 52% 

Test Analysis 75 20% 

Report Writing 61 2111 

Graphing 7 2J» 

Counseling 3 }% 

Data Base 40 1 ]% 

Spread Sheet 8 2% 

Research 5 

Statistics 12 3% 

Software Review 3 }% 

Academic Remediation 8 2lK 

Management 4 ]% 

Other/Not Listed Above 12 3% 

377 
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Items were developed and refined from the recommendations and comments of 
persons In the NASP leadership In the areas of: 1) current credential I nq 
status; 2) opinions about credential I ngj 3) reasons advanced for llcensi.j 
being either Important or unimportant; and 4) beliefs and attitudes as 
reflected In responses ^o a number of statements about credential I ng« These 
results are summarized In the tables that follow. 

A common set of Items was Included on three of the surveys, the 
Practitioner I 'Green Form), the leadership, and fecul^y. The results 
reflecting current status and future Intentions on crec^entlal tng are presented 
In Table 24. Results from the first two Items Indicate that nearly everyone In 



Table ZLl Current Status and Future Plans Concerning Licensure 



Practitioner I Leadership Facull-y 
(Green Form) (Yellow Form) (Salmon Form) 



Item 


Response 


N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Are you certified to 
provide services as a 
school psychologist? 


Yes 
No 


258 
1 


100$ 
0% 


122 
6 


95% 
5% 


90 
18 


83$ 
17$ 


Are you 1 1 censed for 
private pre '.t Ice? 


Yes 
No 


72 
189 


26% 
12% 


65 
64 


50% 
50% 


79 
28 


74$ 
26$ 


If licensed, what type 
of 1 1 censure? 


Generic 
Specific 


46 

22 


683K 
12% 


55 
10 


85$ 

5% 


66 
9 


88$ 
12$ 


If not currently licensed 
do you wish to be 
licensed In the future? 


Yes 
No 


122 
34 


1B% 
22% 


25 
8 


76% 
24$ 


12 
10 


55$ 
45$ 



the practitioner and leadership groups were certified to provide services In 
school but that most were jiot licensed for private practice. Surprisingly, 
some \7% of persons designated as primary faculty In school psychology programs 
were not certified to practice In the schools. Licensure for private practice 
did vary across the three groups with about half of the NASP leadership and 74% 
of the faculty being licensed, but only about one-qudrter of the practitioner 
sample holding the license. For those persons with private practice licensure, 
most held a license as a **^'enerlc^ psychologist rather than a license that was 
specific to, and perhaps restricted to, school psychology. Those persons who 
are not currently licensed were asked to Indicate whether they wished to be 
Mcensed for private practice In the future. Three-quarters of practitioners 
and NASP leadership groups (I.e., those persons who are not currently licensed) 
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expressed the wish to be licensed In the future, but only half of the faculty 
r^ot licensed now Indicated wanting tc be licensed In the future. Clearly, (and 
obv::>usiy) licensure for private practice Is a significant Issue and of 
considerable Interest to the NASP groups. 



Table 25± Current Status and Qptntons on Nnnrinr+nra I L IrarKtiira 

Practitioner I Leadership Faculty 
CGreen Form) (Yel low Form) (Salmon Form) 



Item 


Response 


N 


$ 


N 


$ 


N 


$ 


1) Do you believe non- 
doctoral school 
psychologists should 

09 91 igmio Tur 

1 1 censure? 


Yes 
No 


220 
37 


86$ 
14$ 


91 
33 


73$ 
27$ 


46 
56 


45$ 
55$ 


2) Can nondoctoral school 
psychologists be II- 
censed In your state? 


Yes 
No 

Don't know 


102 

135 
23 


39$ 
52$ 
9$ 


49 
75 
5 


38$ 
58$ 
4$ 


44 

57 
2 


43$ 
55$ 
2$ 


Are you 1 Icensed at the 
nondoctoral level now? 


Yes 
No 


45 
96 


32$ 
68$ 


15 
51 


23$ 
77$ 


7 
46 


13$ 
87$ 


3) If not currently 1 I- 
censed at the non- 
doctoral level, do you 
Intend to seek non- 
doctoral licensing 
In the future? 


Yes 
No 


44 

36 


55$ 
45$ 


10 
27 


27$ 
73$ 


2 
19 


10$ 
90$ 


Item ^Sample 


Extreme 1 y 
Important 
1 2 




3 


Not at all 
1 mportant 
4 5 


X 


s.d. 


4) How Important Is 
nondoctoral 1 1- 
censlng for the P 
profession of L 
school psychology? F 


109(42$) 64(24$) 54(21$) 
21(16$) 44(34$) 32(25$) 
25(24$) 28(27$) 21(20$) 


19( 7$) 
23(18$) 
9( 9$) 


14( 5$) 
8( 6$) 
21(20$) 


2.10 
2.63 
2.74 


1.18 
1.14 
1.44 



5) How Important Is 
nondoctoral 1 1- 

censlng for you P 88(34$) 55(21$) 50(19$> 32(12$) 35(14$) 2.50 1.41 

personally? L 1 1 ( 9$) 14(1 1$) 24(19$) 22(17$) 58(45$) 3.79 1.34 
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The Issue of nondoctoral licensure was explored with the groups using a 
variety of techniques and response formats. Results from questions seeking 
Information on the current status as well as respondents* opinions on non- 
doctoral licensure are summarized In Table 25. 

The overwhelming majority of practitioners and NASP leadership respondents 
strongly endorse nondoctoral licensure for school psychologists. However, 
there are differences between the two groups. These differences are apparent 
on Items 1, 4, and 5 In Table 25, where respondents In the NASP leadership 
Indicated slightly weaker support for nondoctoral licensure^ It Is Important 
these differences not be exaggerated. In the leadership there Is very strong 
support for nondoctoral licensure, but the support Is not quite as strong as 
that Indicated by practitioners. Generally, university faculty were less 
committed to nondoctoral licensing, but about half did endorse the traditional 
NASP position. 

The attitudes and beliefs of the three groups were further studied with a 
set of 9 statements, most of which appeared earlier In a preliminary form pilot 
tested In about 1984. The strength of sentiment concerning the NASP and APA 
licensure positions and the possibility of a compromise were also assessed with 
Ihese statements. Ir. Table 26, the number and percent of responses at each 
point on the LIkert Scale which ranged from Strongly Agree (1) to Strongly 
Disagree (5) are provided along with means and standard deviations for the 
Practitioner I (Green Form), Leadership, and Faculty Groups. 



Tablft 26: Attitudes and Beliefs Concerning NASP and APA LIcAngure Standards 



Item 



Strongly 
- Agree 
'Sample 1 2 



Strongly 
Disagree 
4 5 



1) Although I mey jU2t 
practice Independ- 
ently, It Is Im- 
portant that I have 
the right to do so. 

2) The doctoral level 
Is the appropriate 
entry level for 
private practice. 

3) Resolution of the 
Independent prac- 
tice Issue between 
NASP and APA Is 
Important. 



P 
L 
F 



P 
L 
F 



163(63J^} 60(21%) 28(1 It) 
m5M) A2(5l%) 13(10$) 
59(551^} 2](20%) 15(14$) 



7( 3$) 
5( 4$) 
4( 4%) 



1( 0$) 
2( 2$) 
8( 8%) 



1.54 
1.72 
1.89 



s.d. 



0.82 
0.92 
1.23 



34(13$) 13( 5%) 31(12$) 90(35$) 90(35$) 3.73 1.34 
21(16$) 21(16$) 20(16$) 35(27$) 32(25$) 3.28 1.42 
48(44$) 25(23$) 13(12$) 17(16$) 5( 5$) 2.13 1.27 



P 84(33$)103(40$) 49(19$) 13( 5$) 9( 3$) 2.07 1.01 
L 19(15$) 23(26$) 35(27$) 29(23$) 12( 9$) 2.86 1.20 
F 37(35$) 41(38$) 19(18$) 5(5$) 5(5$) 2.07 1.07 
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Table 26 - Continued 



Item 



1 



Sample 



Strongly 

Agree 

1 2 



Strong I y 
Disagree 
5 



4) NASP spends too 
much time working 
toward Independent 
practice for non- 
doctoral school 
psychologists. 



5) The right to engage P 
In private practice L 
not relevant. F 



6) I would support a 
NASP decision to 
endorse the doc- 

, toral entry level 
for Independent 
practice. 

7) I could support a 
Joint NASP/APA reso- 
lution supporting 
nondoctoral entry 
and private practice 
through 1995, at 
which time the doc- 
toral level would 
become the entry 
level. 

8) Nondoctoral prac- 
titioners do not 
have sufficient 
training to prac- 
tice Independently. 

9) NASP should continue 
current positions 
regarding nondoc- 
toral Independent 
practice In both 
the pub I Ic and 
private sectors. 



p 


36(14^) 




L 




22m%) 


F 




27(255^) 



P 




57(22$) 


L 


26(20J^) 


36(28$) 


F 


15(14$) 


32(29$) 


P 


15( 6%) 


20( 7$) 


L 


9( 7%) 


32(25$) 


F 


27 (25$) 


21(20$) 



9( 8$) 



p 


63C25$) 


52(21$) 


L 


30(24$) 


27(22$) 


F 


9( 9$) 


17(17$) 



8( 6$) 



3.79 
3.10 
2.21 



3.08 
2.80 
3.03 



3.99 
3.41 
2.70 



2.41 
2.60 
3.31 



s.d. 



P 13( 5$) 18( 7$) 64(25$) 75(29$) 87(34$) 3.79 1.13 

L 18(14$) 23(18$) 45(35$) 26(20$) 16(12$) 2.99 1.21 

F 31(29$) 22(21$) 27(26$) 19(18$) 7( 7$) 2.52 1.27 

17( 7$) 26(10$) 61(24$) 94(36$) 60(23$) 3.59 M4 

20(16$) 35(28$) 24(19$) 32(25$) 16(13$) 2.91 1.29 

16(17$) 17(16$) 31(29$) 33(31$) 7(7$) 2.94 1.19 



1.48 
1.57 
1.33 



1.36 
1.40 
1.36 



1.20 
1.32 
l.iO 



1.09 
1.21 
1.24 



P « Practitioner, L = Leadership, F = Faculty 
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Several general conclusions seem apparent from these results. Firsts 
there was strong support In both NASP groups for the traditional NASP position 
concerning non-doctoral licensure. The only difference between the two groups 
was In strength of sentiment supporting the current NASP commitment to the 
nondoctoral level. On all Items^ the NASP leadership sample was slightly less 
extreme In supporting the traditional NASP position. These differences were, 
however, slight and should not be misinterpreted as suggesting a change In the 
current NASP position. The strength of sentiment on the part of the 
leadership, supported by even stronger sentiment among practitioner members, 
would appear to ensure continuation of the NASP commitment to the nondoctoral 
level. University faculty responded differently. Indicating support for a 
doctoral entry level for private practice and support for changing the NASP 
position to the doctoral level (see Items 2p 6, and 9). However, substantial 
numbers of the university faculty, usually one-third or more^ supported the 
traditional NASP positions; a similar percentage of practitioners (37f) 
Indicated support for a doctoral entry level In ten years (see Item 7). Thus 
there Is considerable range of opinion In all groups on these Issues, but, as 
noted earlier, firm support jiqk for the traditional NASP position. It will be 
Interesting, as well as Important to the profession, to monitor sentiment In 
various groups on these Issues In the coming 5 years of this century. 

ifitt Satlsfnction/TIme Id special gducation 

Several Items concerning Job roles, satisfaction, plans for the future, 
and the amount of time spent with special education services were Included with 
the second practitioner sample (Blue Form). Inclusion of these Items was 
prompted by frequent. Informal, anecdotal reports of considerable Job 
dissatisfaction airv^ng practitioner school psychologists. Concern about Job 
dissatisfaction and expected high rate of turnover caused by persons leaving 
the profession of school psychology were discussed at the Spring HIM Symposium 
In 1980, among other places. Data In Table 27 Indicate current satisfaction 
«irt^h school psychology as well as the degree to which respondents' roles 
matched their Initial expectations. 



Table 22l Current Satlsfactfnn with School PsychQiogy 

Extremely Not at al I 

Satisfied Satisfied 









1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1) 


How satisfied are you 


N 


38 


123 


45 


25 


6 




In your position as a 


% 




52% 


19?; 




35^ 




school psychologist? 














2) 


How well does your cur- 


N 


46 


86 


50 


46 


9 




rent role as a school 


% 


\9% 


56% 


2\% 


\9% 


A% 



psychologist conform to 
your Initial expectations? 



X »2.32 
s.d.=0.95 



X -2.52 
s.d.«1.12 
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The data on current satisfaction Indicate that a sfnall percentage of 
current school psychologists appear to be not at all satisfied, about 13]^, 
while \6% Indicate extreme satisfaction and another 52% Indicate what might be 
regarded as at least moderate satisfaction with their current position. 
Responses to the second Item In Table 27 are*sllghtly less positive, but still 
quite positive overall, reflecting the opinion that the current role for most 
practitioners does conform reasonably well to their Initial expectations. 
Based on these results. It appears that about 75% of practitioner school 
psychologists were not surprised nor, apparently, disappointed In the nature of 
their role In applied settings* Although It Is difficult to gauge the exact 
meaning and the depth of this sentiment, these results suggest that 
considerable work may be necessary to convince practitioners to change their 
roles to any substantial degree* This kind of change among practitioners Is, 
however, a prerequisite to the kinds of changes In the delivery system endorsed 
by NASP In recent policy statements. However, another plausible 
Interpretation, suggested by Carolyn Cobb, Indicated that general satisfaction 
Includes a lot more than specific Job functions and practices. It may be 
possible for persons to be ^'general ly satisfied,** but also quite Interested In 
changing specific activities. This, too, bears further attention in subsequent 
surveys. 

Additional Items were developed to estimate sentiment concerning the 
choice of school psychology as a career and the future plans of practitioners 
to continue with a career In school psychology. The results from these Items 
(see Table 28) Indicate the vast majority of current practitioners would choose 



Table 28: Choice of and Future Plans to Practice School PsychnK^y 



1) Would you choose school psychology 
as a career If you could make the 
choice again? 

2) Do you plan to continue to work as 

a school psychologist In the future? 





N 


% 


Yes 


173 


75% 


No 


58 


25% 


No 


11 


5% 


1-3 years 


39 


17> 


4-6 years 


43 


^e% 


7-9 years 


24 


10$ 


Over 10 years 


41 


18$ 


Until retirement 


75 


32$ 



school psychology again. However, 25% of the practitioner respondents 
Indicated they would not choose school psychology again which Is a clear 
Indication that at least some dissatisfaction exists with the choice of school 
psychology. It fs difficult to know the reasons for that dissatisfaction since 
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only 13$ indicated dissatisfaction with their current position according to 
results reported In Table 21. However, nearly 25% Indicated their current role 
did not conform to their expectations which may. In part, explain the reason 
25% practitioners Indicated they would not choose school psychology If the 
choice could be made again. 

The second Item In Table 28 sought Information on plans to continue In the 
school psychology c*reer. These results Indicated that only 5% did not plan to 
continue as a school psychologist In the future, but there was a significant 
additional percent who Indicated rhey did not intend to continue In school 
psychology beyond three more years. \f these data are taken at face value, 
they would support the conclusion that about 20%, or 1 in 5, of all school 
psychologists currently practicing will leave the profession within three 
years. However, leaving the profession might mean quite different things, from 
establishing an entirely different career outside of psychology and education 
to some alternative within professional psychology or an administrative 
position within an educational setting that Is more comprehensive than school 
psychological services. 

Participants in the practitioner sample were then asked to estimate the 
amount of time they spent with special education services. The Item and the 
responses are presented in Table 29. These results indicate that the 
overwhelming majority of school psychologists (60%) spend over half of their 
time with special education services. According to the results In Table 26 
nearly half of all school psychologists U9% of the respondents) spent more 
than 75% of their time In one aspect or another of special education, typically 
evaluations of reevaluatlons. 



Table 29; PrnpoH-lon of Time In Spftctai Education 



Item Proportion of time N % 

Please estimate the amount of less than ]0% 12 5% 

time you spend with special 10*25$ 16 7% 

education sorvlces, e.g., con- 26-50$ 20 8$ 

ducting preplacement evaluations, 52-75$ 73 31$ 

staff ings, follow-ups on place- 76-90$ 63 27$ 

ments, and reevaluatlons greater than 90$ 52 22$ 



A final item asked participants to rank order a set of statements related 
to sources of satisfaction In their career as a school psychologist. The 
Instructions for this item and the number, percent, and mean for each of the 
statements is presented In Table 30. 
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JahlA2SL Sources of Satisfaction for School PsychQloglsts 

Item Stem: Please rank order the following aspects of your professional 
position on the basts of the satisfaction that they provide, where I'^most 
satisfying and 7* I east satisfying* That Is, use each number on the same 
ilQCfi &o that the Items are ranked In terms of satisfaction from 1 to 7« 



Reasons for Satisfaction 

a) positively Influencing children and youth 
through assessment and Interventions 

b) positively Influencing children and youth 
through Influence on placement and 
programming decisions 

c) salary an^ benefits 

d) colleagues and professionals with whom 
you work 

e) working with the educational system 

f ) work hours and extended time off In the 
summer 



Mean 
1.84 

2.54 

4.82 
3.62 

5*12 
4.09 



s.d* 
1.31 

1.43 

1.50 
1.39 

1.61 
1.75 



Rank Order 
First 

Second 

Fifth 
Third 

Sixth 
Fourth 



g) status In the community 



5.96 



1.32 



Seventh 



School psychologists* choices of satisfaction were heavily oriented toward 
positively Influencing children and youth through assessment. Interventions, 
placement, and programming decisions. The third choice for source of satisfac- 
tion was colleagues and professionals with whom you work. The fourth was work 
hours and extended time off In the summer. The lowest ranking sources of sat- 
isfaction were status In the ccmmunit/, working within the educational system, 
and salary and benefits. These low ranking sources of satisfaction might be 
regarded as probable sources of dissatisfaction for many practitioners. 

The overall results on Job satisfaction are mixed. Clearly, most school 
psychologists are relatively well satisfied with their current positions and 
most Intend to continue In school psychology for many years In the future. 
However, there Is a substantial minority, perhaps 20)1 to 25%, that are dis- 
satisfied and who Intend to consider other careers within four or five years. 

The role of this dissatisfaction In changing school psychology remains to 
be seen. Some dissatisfied persons may seek changes In the scope and nature of 
school psychological services, perhaps along the lines suggested In the NASP 
position paper on alternatives to the current system and In the long-term 
objective concerning alternative delivery systems. Ot\ the other hand. 
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dissatisfied persons may gravitate to other careers or nonpract It loner school 
psycholgy careers. The nature and extent of dissatisfaction viould appear to be 
a fruitful area of further Inquiry In future surveys. 

Issues Related to the MMdIy HandygApparf 

In vtew of the enormous Importance and long standing Involvement of school 
psychologists with low achieving and/or mildly handicapped students, as well as 
the recent coMnltments of the organization to advocating development of 
alternative models for delivering services to these students, a number of 
statements were constructed around the seven key Issues In this area. 
Statements 1 and 15 dealt with the concern over numbers of students now 
classified as learning disabled and whether these students were classified as 
LO In order to obtain services even though they were not really handicapped. 
Two Items, 3 and 4, dealt with LO classification criteria. Three Items, 2, 9, 
and 10, dealt with the relationship of learning disabilities to the other 
mildly handicapping categories, mild mental retardation and emotional 
disturbance/behavior disorder. The relationship between regular a ; special 
education, and changes In regular education pertaining to the development of a 
broader variety of options for students now classified as mildly handicapped, 
were examined In Items 5, 7, 11, and 14. School psychologists* roles with the 
low achlevlng/mlldly handicapped students were assessed with Items 6 and 13. 
Finally, single Items were written concerning overrepresentatlon of minority 
students (Item 12) and the effectiveness of special education services for 
students classified as learning disabled (Item 8) 

A LIkert Scale with numerical values from 1 to 5, anchored by 1 > Strongly 
Agree, 3 ■ Neutral, and 5 ■ Strongly Disagree, was provided for respondents to 
Indicate their opinions or beliefs on the 15 Items. These Items were Included 
on three of the surveys, the Practitioner II (Blue Form), NASP Leadership, and 
Faculty. Responses of the three groups are presented In Table 31. 



Table 21l issues Related to Servteas for Learning Dtsahled and 
QthOL lot, AChlflVlng Stnriants 

Number and Percent of Responses at Each 
Point on the LIkert Scale 

Strongly Strongly 

Statement Agree Neutral Disagree 

1 2 3 4 5 > 

N^ H % H % H % H % X s.d. 

1) Too many students P 57(24^) 95(40?) 36(15» 38(16>) IK 5%) 2.37 1.15 
are being classi- 
fied as learning L 74(58?) 33(26?) 10( 8?) 8( 6?) 2( 2%) 1.67 0.98 
disabled and placed 

In special education. F 32(30?) 39(36?) Z?(21?) 10 (9?) 4( 4?) 2.21 1.09 



1^ 
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Table 31 - Continued 



Statement 



2) The Increase In I 
learning disabled 
Incidence Is due In I 
large part to reluc- 
tance to use the I 
classifications of 
mild mental retarda- 
tion or emotional 

d I sturbance/behav lor 
disorder. 

3) The requirement of 
a processing def- 
icit should be added 
to or strengthened 
In the LD classifi- 
cation requirements. 

4) LD classification 
should be based on 
the exclusion fac- 
tors and severe 
discrepancy be- 
tween achievement 
and abll Ity. 

5) Better regular 
classroom Instruc- 
tion would prevent 
many students from 
being classified 
as LD. 

6) School psychol- 
ogists should 
assist teachers 
In designing^ 
Implementing^ and 
evaluating pre- 
referral Interven- 
tions before stu- 
dents are considered 
for LD classification. 



Strongly 
Agree 

1 2 
H t H % 



Strongly 
Neutral Disagree 
3 4 5 
H % H % H % 



X s.d. 

14( 6%) 58(24^) AH2Q$) 81(34]^) 40(17^) 3.31 1.18 
18(14^) 35(27^) 17(13^) 39(31^) 19(15^) 3.05 1.32 
15(14^) 34^32^) 30(28^) 21(20)() 7( 7%) 2.73 1.13 



52(22]^) 80(34$) 56(24$) 27(11$) 22( 9$) 2.52 1.22 

20(16$) 27(22$) 35(28$) 25(20$) 18(14$) 2.95 1.28 

19(18$) 39(36$) 21(20$) 14(14$) 13(12$) 2.66 1.27 

29(12$) 89(38$) 53(23$) 38(16$) 23(10$) 2.75 1.17 

16(13$) 45(36$) 33(26$) 21(17$) IK 9$) 2.73 1.15 

8( 8$) 44(43$) 27(27$) 12(12$) 11(11$) 2.75 1.11 

85(36$) 84(35$) 27(11$) 31(13$) 10( 4$) 2.14 1.17 

77(60$) 38(30$) 8( 6$) 3( 2$) 2( 2$) 1.55 0.84 

37(34$) 35(32$) 20(19$) 13(12$) 3( 3$) 2.17 1.11 

118(49$) 90(38$) 18( 8$) 7( 3$) 5( 2$) 1.70 0.89 

100(78$) 25(20$) 2( 2$) 0( 0$) 1( 1$) 1.26 0.56 

65(60$) 36(33$) 5( 5$) 2( 2$) 0( 0$) 1.48 0.68 
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Table 31 - Continued 



Statement 



7) The delivery sys- P 
tem needs to be 
changed so that L 
remedial services 

can be provided F 
without classify- 
ing students as 
learning disabled. 

8) Special education P 
services for stu- 
dents classified L 
as learning dis- 
abled are usual ly F 
quite effective. 

9) The educational P 
needs of students 
classified as L 
learning disabled 

and mildly (edu- F 
cable) mental ly 
retarded are very 
similar. 

10) The educational P 
needs of students 
classified as L 
learning disabled 

and emotional ly F 
d Isturbed/behav lor 
disordered are 
vary similar. 

11) Remedial and com- P 
pensatory education 
from regular educa- L 
tlon^ and special 
education programs F 
for the mildly handl- 
cappedt should be merged 
(e.g.t combine Chapter 

I and LD resource). 



Strongly 

Agree Neutral 

1 2 3 

U % H % H % 

126(53^) 64(27^) 24(10]^) 

84(67^) 30(24^) 3( 2%) 

52(49^) 30(28j^) 16(15^) 



Strongly 
0 1 sagree 
4 5 



N % 


N 


% 


X s.d. 


18( 7%) 


6( 


5%) 


1.80 1.06 


7( 6%) 


2( 


2%) 


1.52 0.91 


4( A%) 


4( 


A%) 


1.85 1.06 



IK 5%) 65(27^} 86(36^} 60(251^) 17( 7%) 3.03 1.00 

3( 2$) 50i2A%) 22(18^} 59(47^) 12( 9^) 3.37 1.03 

2( 2%) 9( 9^} 40(38^} 44(42$) 11(10](} 3.50 0.86 

12( 5%t 32(14$) 38(16$) 89(38$) 66(28$) 3.70 1.16 

5( 4$) 40(32$) 16(13$) 46(37$) 19(15$) 3.27 1.18 

8( 8$) 24(23$) 14(13$) 34(32$) 25(24$) 3.42 1.28 

6( 3$) 35(15$) 30(13$)103(43$) 63(26$) 3.77 1.08 

2( 2$) 29(23$) 20(16$) 58(46$) 17(13$) 3.47 1.04 

5( 5$) 15(15$) 21(20$) 35(34$) 27(26$) 3.62 1.64 

29(12$) 46(19$) 60(25$) 69(29$) 35(15$) 3.15 1.24 

18(14$) 45(36$) 38(30$) 17(14$) 7( 6$) 2.o0 1.07 

9( 9$) 27(27$) 36(35$) 19(19$) t!(11$) 2.96 1.12 
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Table 31 - Continued 



Statement 



12) Overrepresentatlon P 
of minority students 

In special educa- L 
tton programs for the 
.111 Idly handicapped F 
Is discriminatory. 

13) School psychol- P 
oglsts are more 
effective If they L 
concentrate on 
accurate and F 
thorough diagnosis 
rather than assist^ 

Ing with or carrying 
out Interventions. 



14) It Is Important to 
maintain clear dis- 
tinctions between 
special and regular 
education, and be* 
twoen slow learner- 
low achievers and 
learning disabled 
students. 

15) Students are often 
classified as learn- 
ing disabled so 
that service can be 
provided even though 
they are not real ly 
handicapped. 



P 
L 
F 



Strongly 
Agree 

1 2 
H % H % 



Strongly 
Neutral Disagree 

3 4 5 
N ^ N ^ N ^ 



X s.d. 

22( 9%) 57(24^) 66(28^) 60(26J^) 28(12^) 3.06 1.17 

18(14$) 34(27$) 25(20$) 31(25$) 17(14$) 2.96 1.79 

7( 7$) 19(18$) 22(21$) 33'32$) 22(21$) 3.43 1.21 

6( 3$) 22( 9$) 23(10$) 85 (36$) 101 (43$) 4.07 1.06 

2( 2$) 2( 2$) 7( 6$) 36(29$) 77(62$) 4.48 0.81 

3( 3$) 6( 6$) 9( 9$) 38(37$) 48(46$) 4.17 1.01 



26(11$) 57(24$) 39(17$) 68(29$) 46(19$) 3.22 1.31 
9( 7$) 14(11$) 12(10$) 49(40$) 39(32$) 3.77 1.22 
9( 9$) 21(21$) 14^4$) 28(28$) 30(29$) 3.48 1.34 



59(25$) 96(40$) 32(13$) 37(16$) 13( 6$) 2.37 1.18 
62(49$) 49(39$) 5( 4$) 7( 6$) 3( 2$) 1.73 0.95 
34(33$) 34(33$) 22(21$) 13(13$) 1( 1$) 2.16 1.05 



Means and standard deviations are presented In the right hand columns of 
the table. Means near the midpoint of the LIkert Scale, from 2.5 to 3.5, were 
regarded as Indicating neutral sentiment. Means which fell between 3.5 and 
4.25 or between 1.75 and 2.5 were regarded as Indicating disagreement and 
agreement^ respectively. Means that were larger than 4.25 or smal ler than 1.75 
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were Interpreted as Indicating strong disagreement and strong agreement, 
respectively. The absolute value between the two means^ on each Item was seen 
as a rough Indication of the degree of agreement between the practitioner 
sample and the NASP leadership. We acknowledge these Interpretations of the 
numerical data are to some extent arbitrary, but, with the cautions expressed 
here, are useful In understanding these results. 

The two Items concerning the number of students In learning disability 
programs and the reason, "to obtain services'* caused the largest absolute 
differences between the practitioner sample and the NASP leadership. On both 
of these Items, the NASP leadership overall mean could be regarded as 
Indicating strong agre^ament while the practitioner and faculty means Indicated 
agreement. The absolute value between the means was ,70 and ,64 for Items 1 
and 15, respectively. All groups agreed with the statements, but the NASP 
leadership Indicated strong agreement on both. The differences here suggest 
that practitioners are somewhat less convinced that, a) too many students are y^** 
being classified as learning disabled, or, b) that substantial numbers of 
students who are not really learning disabled are classified as such In order 
to "obtain services," 

The two Items dealing with LD classification criteria. Items 3 and 4, 
yielded mean scores for the groups within the range we regarded as Indicating 
neutral sentiment. There were no differences at all between the two groups on 
Item 4, The means on Item 3 Indicated the f^v^ulty and leadership groups were 
neutral concerning the addition of a processing deficit requirement but the 
practitioner sample mean was close to the point we established as Indicating 
agreement. It should be noted that substantial numbers and percentages of 
persons In all groups chose all points on the LIkert Scale for both of these 
Items, Thus, the overall sentiment Is neutral, but the range of sentiment Is 
quite broad with. In all I Ikel Ihood, some strong advocates of each of the 
different ways to modify the current classification criteria. 

Perceptions and opinions concerning the relationship of learning 
disabilities to other mildly handicapping conditions, specifically behavior 
disorders/emotional disturbance and mild mental retardation, were assessed with 
Items 2, 9, and 10, On Item 2, which presented the proposition that the 
burgeoning numbers of LD may Indicate a reluctance to use the classifications 
of mild mental retardation and emotional disturbance/behavior disorder, all 
groups obtained means near the middle of the scale Indicating neutral overall 
sentiment. Again, however. It Is Important to recognize that all points or ihe 
continuum were used by substantial numbers of respondents Indicating 
considerable differences of opinion on this matter. On Items 9 and 10, the 
practitioner sample Indicated disagreement with the assertion that the 
educational needs of the learning disabled and the mildly mentally retarded or 
the emotionally disturbed are very similar. On both Items, the leadership 
obtained mean scores which we would classify as neutral, but both were In the 
direction of disagreement. The faculty means were between the means of the 
other two groups on both Items, Responses to the latter two Items suggest a 
slight preference i^jfliosl, rather than for, cross^categorlcal or noncategorlcal 
programming for the mildly handicapped. 
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The Items which are perhaps most critical In terms of the recent NASP 
position statement advocating alternative delivery systioms have to do with the 
relationship between regular education and the services now provided for the 
mildly handicapped within special education. These Issues were addressed In 
Items 5, 7, 11, and 14. Items 3 and 7, which suggested that better regular 
education Instruction could prevent many students from being classified as LD 
and that the delivery system needed to be changed so that remedial services 
could be provided within regular education, elicited strong agreement from the 
NASP leadership and agreement from the practitioner and faculty samples. On 
these two Items, as well as on a number of additional Items, the NASP 
leadership Is more strongly committed to changing the current system than Is 
currently the case with practitioners and faculty. However, this difference 
should not be exaggerated. The sentiment for all groups on these Issues was 
nearly always In the same direction. 

The results for Item 11 and Item 14 are somewhat puzzling In that specific 
changes which would carry out what was suggested In Item 7 were not endorsed 
strongly by either sample. In Item 11, all groups obtained means Indicating 
neutral sentiment concerning combining existing remedial and compensatory 
education programs with special education for the mildly handicapped. On Item 
14, the practitioner sample and NASP leadership obtained means within the 
neutral and disagree ranges, respectively, on the matter of whether clear 
distinctions should be maintained between regular education and slow learner, 
low achiever, and LO programs. There was considerable variation of sentiment 
for both samples on Items 11 and 14. Perhaps the results on 11 and 14 Indicate 
that, although most persons are strongly supportive of changing the present 
system (see Items 5 and 7), there may be considerable disagreement on specific 
strategies to carry out these changes. In any event, these results do not 
provide strong support for merging currently established remedial /compensatory 
programs with special education for the mildly handicapped. If this Is the 
case, that Is, If there Is strong sentiment for changes as long as the 
proposals are general (and not yet applicable) but opposition to specific 
reforms, the entire movement toward reform In these areas will face grave 
problems In the near future. The critical challenge will be to convince 
educators and others, not Just of the need for global change, but of the need 
to support and carry out changes In specific components of the system. Perhaps 
the overall direction for the future Is clear, but the specific battles are yet 
to be defined and resolved. 

The effectiveness of special education services for learning disabled 
students was addressed with Item 8. All group sans were In the neutral range, 
with a slight trend toward disagreement on the part of the faculty and 
leadership. Again, the neutrality came about through sharply divided sentiment 
with some expressing the belief that the services were effective and others. In 
about equal numbers. Indicating they thought the services were Ineffective. 

The role of school psychologists with the mildly handicapped and low 
achieving students In regular education was addressed with Items 6 and 13, both 
of which elicited clear-cut sentiment from the groups. On Item 6, all groups 
strongly agreed Yiifh the notion that school psychologists should be Involved 
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with prereferral Interventions prior to consideration of LD classif Icatlon* On 
Item 13, all groups dlsagr^d (the NASP leadership Indicating strong 
disagreement) with the notion that school psychologists should concentrate on 
diagnosis rather than Interventions. These results Indicate quite clearly that 
school psychologists ilfi see themselves being Involved with regular education. 
The degree and nature of that Involvement probably needs to be examined and 
developed further, particularly In light of the previously discussed 
Information on the high proportion of time devoted to special education 
serv Ices. 

A final Item (12) asking whether overrepresentatloL of minority students 
In special education programs for the mllaly handicapped Is discriminatory 
elicited a nearly perfectly symmetrical distribution of responses .>om the 
practitioner and leadership groups, yielding means very, close to the midpoint 
of 3. The faculty sample also product^d a mean In the neutral range, but at j 
poln-** (3.48) very close to disagreement with the assertion that 
overreprisentatlon constitutes discrimination. However, these mean scorer do 
not accurately ref Itict the nature of the results on the over representation 
Issue. The results are much more along the lines of strong sentiment In both 
directions suggesting sharp division throughout school psychology concerning 
whether or not overrepresentatlon Is discriminatory, 

Q"^' H7 Al Training^ Cnn-Hnulr.g FHnratfon Heedis^ juul Program Improvomant 

A parallel array of Items reflecting school psyciiology roles, professional 
competencies, and services for special populations was evaluated by 
practitioners and iiculty. Both groups evaluated quality of training, but from 
a slightly different perspective; practitioners rated thetr graduate program 
while faculty rated qualltv In relation to their current program. On each 
Item, practitioners rated vntlnuing education need and faculty rated degree of 
need or desire to Improve the training provided In their program. These 
ratings and various comparisons of practitioner and faculty priorities were 
analyzed. The results are provided In Tables 32, 33, and 34. All ratings were 
on the following continue: 





1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Qual Ity 


/ 


_ ^ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


Excel lent 


Good 


Average 


Fair 


Poor 




1 


2 


3 


4 


9 


Need/Desire for 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


Continuing Education 


Very 


High 


Moderate 


Moderatoly 


Low 


High 




Low 






1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


NeeVDesIre to 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


jtnprov. Program 


Very 


High 


Moderate 


Low 


Very 




High 








Low 
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latLlAiZl Faculty a.id Pract It toners' R»ttnqjs of 

Training Q"«' '^y ^ Kmmd/Pmsirik ,iaoLS^ 

Section 1l Indlvtduiil PKYrhftAriiiffn-Honal A^cAssmant 



Need/Des I re D I f f erences 

Item Quality To Improve Quality Need 









P 


F 


P 


F 




f^Q-f^N 




Pn-Fn 


1 \ 
1 / 


cuucqTI vno 1 
Skills 


V 
A 

sd 


^e 

1.22 


10 

1.03 


^•9P 

1.17 


1.13 


-0.83 


-0.51 


0.56 


0.88 




1 nT6i 1 igence 


V 

A 

sd 


1 • Q 1 

0.77 


0.61 


1.17 


1.19 


-2.07 


-1.77 


0.22 


0.52 


3) 


Neuro- 
psychology 


X 
sd 


3.90 
1.18 


3.17 
2.78 


2.24 
0.99 


1.15 
1.15 


1.66 


2.02 


0.73 


1.09 


4) 


Adaptive 
Behavior 


X 
sd 


3.32 
1.16 


2.40 
0.90 


2,93 
1.17 


3.01 
1.04 


0.39 


-0.61 


0.C2 


-0.08 


5) 


Project Ives 


X 
sd 


2.87 
1.24 


2.52 
1.13 


2.79 
1.22 


3.37 
1.20 


0.08 


-0.85 


0.35 


-0.58 


6) 


Systematic 
Observation 


X 
sd 


2.57 
1.23 


2.17 
1.01 


3.40 
1.18 


2.68 
1.10 


-0.83 


-0.51 


0.40 


0.72 


7) 


Nondiscrimina- 
tory Methods 


X 
5d 


3.17 
1.22 


2.17 
0.87 


3.28 
1.10 


2.82 
1.05 


-0.11 


-0.65 


1.00 


0.46 



P « Practitioners; F « Faculty 



In Table 32, tt.j means, standard deviations, and mean differences over 
various combinations of ratings are presented for Individual psychoeducatlonal 
assessment. Several trends are apparent from the results In this table. 
First* there Is considerable similarity In fhe practitioner and faculty 
ratings. Both ranked Intelligence as the top area and neuropsychology as the 
bottom area on quality, and both Indicated Intelligence and neuropsychology as 
the bottom and top areas of continuing education need or program Improvement. 
Similar results for the two groups were generally found t r the oth«dr Items on 
Ir.c'.' Idual psychoeducatlonal assessmf t. 

The differences between var louts combinations of means are presented In the 
last four columns of Table 32. Pq-Pj^ Is seen as an estimate of the discrepancy 
between practitioners' viewa on qoalTty of training and continuing education 
need. F^-F^ provides a similar estimate of faculty views on program quality 
and need^to Improve their program. Pq-Fq and P^rQ^i provides rough contrasts of 
faculty and practitioner estimates of^tralnlng Projjram quality and need to Improve. 
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Tabia 33t Faculty and Prar-m-lonar Ratings Con-Hnued 
Sflctlon Hi Consultatton Mathoda and Intarvantlon Taehnlr as 

Need/[)«s I r« 01 f f erences 

Item Quality To Improve Quality Need 

0.18 
0.18 
0.34 
0.36 
0.14 
0.09 

« 

0.17 
-0.25 
0.14 



-0.09 







P 


F 


P . 


F 


Pq-^n 




Pq-Fq 


1) Behavioral 
Consultation 


X 
sd 


2.59 
1.18 


2.02 
0.93 


2.98 
1.22 


2.80 
1.24 


-0.39 


-0.78 


0.57 


2) Mental Health 
Consultation 


X 
sd 


2.93 
1.15 


2.23 
0.95 


3.02 
1.08 


2.84 
1.17 


-0.09 


-0.61 


0.70 


3) Organization 
Systems Consul 


X 
sd 


3.36 
1.23 


2.80 
1.14 


3.20 
1.15 


2.86 
1.16 


0.16 


-0.06 


0.56 


4) Remedial 
Education 


X 
sd 


3.08 
1.18 


2.66 
0.95 


3.15 
1.14 


2.79 

e e A 

1.10 


-0.07 


-0.13 


0.42 


5) Behavior 
Management 


X 
sd 


2.40 
1.22 


1.88 
0.99 


2.96 
1.33 


2.82 
1.17 


-0.56 


-0.94 


0.52 


6) Home-Based 
Interventions 


X 
sd 


3.51 
1.18 


2.84 
1.04 


2.94 
1.18 


2.85 
1.10 


0.57 


-0.01 


0.67 


7) Community Re- 
ferral Services 


X 
sd 


3.18 
1.14 


2.30 
0.99 


3.23 
1.18 


3.06 
0.99 


-0.05 


-0.76 


0.88 


8) Counsel Ing 
Methods/ Skit is 


X 
sd 


2.69 
1.19 


2.22 
1.08 


2.44 
1.19 


2.69 
1.26 


0.25 


-0.47 


0.47 


9) Evaluation of 
Intervention 
Outcomes 


X 
sd 


3.20 
1.15 


2.52 
0.96 


2.83 
1.13 


2.69 

UOO 


0.37 


-0.17 


0.68 


10) Interventions 
Regular Educ. 
for Learning 
Problems 


X 
sd 


3.08 
1.13 


2.33 
0.88 


2.51 
1.14 


2.60 
1.14 


0.57 


-0.27 


0.75 


11) Interventions 
In Regular 
Education for 


X 
sd 


2.95 
1.14 


2.19 
0.81 


2.29 
1.17 


2.48 
1.14 


0.66 


-0c29 


0.76 



Beh/Emotlonal 
Problems 

P ■ Practitioners; F ■ Faculty 



-0.19 
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These differences provide further support for the high degree of 
similarity In ratings by the two g^^oups, with some Interesting trends. First, 
practitioners evaluated training quality lower than faculty on every Item. 
Second, the faculty Indicated orly one area, neurop;;ychology, where current 
quality was lower than need/desire to Improve. In all other areas, faculty 
rated current quality higher than need/desire to Improve their program. 

Faculty and practitioner ratings of consultation methods and Intervention 
techniques are presented In Table 33. Again, there was considerable agreement 
In the ratings of quality and need to Improve; behavior management received 
the top rattng In quality and home-*based Interventions the lowest for both 
groups. Ratings for need to Improve were again very similar. The last Item 
In the table. Interventions In regular education for students with 
behavioral /emotional problems, received the highest rating from both g^^oups 
on need to Improve while community referral services received the lowest 



IflUfil^ Faculty Practitioner Ratings Continued 
Section Ilk Asse55sment And Intervantlons with Special Populations 



Item 




Qu llty 
P F 


Need/D«slre 
To Improve 
P F 




Differences 

Qua! Ity 


Learning 
Disabled 


X 
sd 


2.37 
1.14 


1.76 
0.72 


2.97 
1.23 


2.89 
1.19 


-0.50 


-1.13 


0.61 


Mildly 
Olsr'^led 


X 


1.08 


2.00 
0.98 


3.42 
1.16 


3.02 
1.12 


-1.12 


-1.02 


0.30 


Emotional ly 
Disturbed 


X 
5d 


2.8 
1.1 


2.04 
0.78 


2.33 
1.17 


2.64 
1.06 


0.48 


'0.60 


0.77 


Gifted 


* 
A 

Sd 


3.35 
1.29 


2.66 
1.07 


3.37 
1.26 


2.91 
1.07 


-0.02 


-0.25 


0.69 


Low Incidence 
(Sensory, 


X 
Sd 


3.49 
1.23 


3.07 
1.14 


2.85 
1.16 


2.73 
1.12 


0.64 


0.34 


0.42 



Need 

-0.08 
0.40 

-0.31 
0.46 
C.12 



Severely, Hand- 
icapped, etc. } 



6) 


BII Ingual 


X 


4.48 


3.57 


3.31 


3.14 




Students 


sd 


0.93 


1.20 


1.17 


1.08 


7) 


Minority 


X 


3.67 


2.66 


3.16 


2.86 




Students 


sd 


1.16 


1.14 


1.04 


1.14 



1.17 0.43 0.91 0.17 
0.16 -0.20 1.01 0.30 



P » Practitioners; F ■ Faculty 
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rating from both groups. Trends Identified In the differences comparisons In 
the previous section were also apparent In this section. Again, practitioners 
always rated training quality lower than faculty; and faculty always rated 
current training quality higher than need to Improve. 

The faculty and practitioner ratings of training qual Ity and need to 
Improve over seven Items dealing with assessment and Interventions with special 
populations are presented In Table 34. Mild mental retardation and learning 
disabilities received the highest quality ratings from both groups and 
bilingual students was the lowest area for both groups. Emotionally disturbed 
received the highest rating for need to Improve for both groups, but different 
areas received the lowest means for need to Improve, gifted for practitioners 
and bilingual students for faculty. 

The top and bottom areas In quality across the three sections ar^ 
summarized In Table 35. Again, the very high degree of similarity aiong 
faculty and practitioner ratings, conducted Independently using slightly 
different points of reference, was quite Impressive. For both top and bottom 
ratings, four of the five areas were the same *or both groups. 



Table 25x I&ft ADd fifitlfilD 
Top Areas 



Practitioner 
1) Intelligence 



2) HI Id Mental 
Retardation 

3) Learning 
Disability 

4) Behavior 
Management 

5) Systematic 
Observatirn 



Facultv 
1 ) Intel I Igence 



2) Learning 
Disabled 

3) Behavior 
Management 

4) Mild Mental 
Retardation 

5) Behavior 
Consultation 



Areas in Q»al Ity Qt Training 
Bottom Areas 
Practitioner Faculty 



1) BII Ingual 
Students 

2) Neuro- 
psychology 

3) Minority 
Students 

4) Low 
Incidence 

5) Home-Based 
I ntervent Ions 



1) BII Inr^ucii 
Students 

2) Neuro- 
psychology 

3) Low 
Incldep'^e 

4) Home-Based 
Interventions 



5) Organizational/ 
Systems 
Consultation 



*Nct on both lists of top 5 areas. **Not on both lists of bottom scores. 

The top and bottom areas for continuing education need/desire and program 
Improvement are presented In Table 36. Again, there was Impressive similarity 
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In the practitioner and faculty ratings, partifcularly In the areas most In need 
of Improvement where 4 of the 5 were the same. Some 8 differences emerged In 
bottom priorities for need to Improve, where only 2 of the 5 areas were the 
same for practitioners and faculty. 



Table 36; Top and Bottom Araas /jfl Ne^d f O Improve 



Top Areas 


Bottom 


Areas 


Practltlon*^^ 


Faculty 


Practitioner 


Faculty 


1) Neuro- 
psychology 


1) Neuro- 
psychology 


1) Intel 1 Igence 


1) Project Ives 


2) Interventions 
In regular 
education for 
behavioral/ 
emotional 
problems 


2) Interventions 
In regular 
education for 
behavioral/ 
emotional 
problems 


2) Educational 
Skills 


2) Intelligence 


3) Emotional ly 
Disturbed 


3) Interventions 
!n regular 
education for 
learning problems 


3) Mild Mental 
Retardation 


3) Bilingual 
Students 


4) Counsel Ing 
Skills 


4) Emotional ly 
Disturbed 


4) Systematic 
Observation 


4) Community 
Referral 


5) Interventions 5) Several 
In regular were at 2.67 
education for to 2.69 
learning problems 


5) Gifted 


5) Mild Mental 
Re-»-ardatIon 


Different areas 


In top 5 for Practitioners and Faculty. 





Two additional seis of comparisons were analyzed. First, the ratings of 
Quality and Need where need was greater than quality were analyzed for faculty 
and practitioners. These comparisons provide an apyroxlmate Index of the size 
of the differences between perceptions of quality and need. The largest 
discrepancies might be seen as Indicating the areas where practitioners and 
faculty see the greatest need to Improv3. These discrepancies are summnartzed 
In Table 37. 



o 
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In Table 37, there Is, again, a high degree of similarity In practitioner 
and faculty ratings^ Three of the areas vere Ihe same, which was the maximum 
possl^ble because there were only three areas rated by faculty as higher In need 
to Improve than current quality. The additional areas on the practitioner 
priorities Involved interventions of various kinds. 



Table 37; Largest D iscrepancies Between Need and Qu£l Ity 



Practitioner 

1) Neuropsychology 

2) BII Ingual Students 

3) Interventions In Regular 
Education for Behavior/ 
Emotional Problems 

4) Low Incidence 

5) Tie: Interventions In 
Regular Education for 
Learning Prob ferns and 
Home-Based Interventions 



Faculty 

1) Neuropsychology 

2) BII Ingual Students 

3) Low Incidence 

•4) 
•5) 



There were only 3 areas rated by faculty as higher In need than current 
quel Ity. 



The various results concerning faculty and practitioner ratings of 
training quality and need to Improve were quite consistent for the two groups 
across various analyses. Neuropsychology was a top priority for both groups. 
The usefulness of neuropsychological Information has been questioned and 
sharply disputed (Reschly & Gresham, In press), but the preferences of faculty 
and practitioners are quite clear. Both groups desire more emphasis on 
neuropsychology. The other priorities are genera! ly In areas related to 
Interventions, particularly regular education Interventions for students with 
learning and/or behavioral problems. Thesa priorities. In contrast to 
neuropsychology, seem to b3 closely related to the NASP commitment to 
development of alternative services within regular education for students now 
classified as mildly handicapped and served In special education. 
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Assftssmant Procftdures Survey 

A listing of assessment procedures/ Instruments organized Into nine 
sections was Included on the practitioner (Blue Form) and faculty surveys* 
Practitioners were asked to estimate the number of times per month they used 



Table 2fil Assft<,&.,.^nf Proct^durA^ Surveys 
Frequency at iiSS si Adapt Iva BAhavlor Measures 



^ 1 nstrument 


X 


s.d. 


0 


Frequency per Month 
1-5 6-10 11 


2 

Supervised 
Pract Ice 
In Program 


VIneland Revised 


1.72 


2.92 


47.9^ 


43.4^ 


7.5% 




6^,0% 


SIB 


0.27 


1.M 


9}. 7% 


7.A% 


0,4% 


0,4% 


}6,0% 


CTA8 


0.06 


0.46 


9T,9% 


2.0? 


0,0% 


0,0% 


U,0% 


AAM)-PS 


0.63 


1.49 


7U7% 


26.3^ 


2.1^ 


0,0% 


38,0% 


CABS 


0.28 


1.27 


90 0$ 


9.6^ 


0.0^ 


0,4% 


25,0% 


ABIC 


0.15 


0.67 


93.3^ 


6.6^ 


0.0^ 


0,0% 


25,0% 


AAM)-CI Inlcal 


0.12 


0.78 


95.8:{ 


3.8^ 


0.4^ 


0,0% 


6,0% 


Other 


0.93 


3.54 


84.6^ 


10.01 


4,2% 


^,2% 


25.0% 



Key: VIneland Revised * VIneland Adaptive Behavior Scales 
SIB * Scales of Independent Behavior 
CTAB « Comprehensive Test of Adaptive Behavior 
AAMD-PS * American Association on Mental Deficiency Public School 

or School Edition 
CABS * ChII('ren*s Adaptive Behavior Scale 
ABiC * Adaptive Behavior Inventory for Children 
AAM)-CI Inlcal » American Association on Mental Deficiency Clinical 
Edition 

2 

In the last column, the percent of programs providing suparv f se<} practice in 
use of the Instrument Is presented. Supervised practice was defined, "The 
student will actually administer, write-up, and Interpret at least one 
test/procedure. The 6lS for the VIneland Revised means that of the faculty 
responding Indicated supervised pract Ire In use of the VIneland 
Revised was provided In their program* 
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each Instrument/procedure. Faculty members were asked to check whether 
students received supervised practice, demonstration and review, or no exposure 
for each Instrument/procedure. Suprvisad oracti.~a was defined as, "The 
student will actually administer, write up, and Interpret at least one test." 
Dttnonstratfld and ravlawad was defined as, "The test/proCedure Is described and 
demonstrated." Hot eowrod was defined as, "The test/procedure may be 
mentioned In a text or lecture, but Is not demonstrated or used." 

The results for the practitioner and faculty samples are presented fn 
Tables 38-47. Means, standard deviations, and the percent of respondents 
Indicating the frequei*:y with which they used various Instruments are provided 
for the practitioner 3.«iple. In tht» far right column of each table the percent 
of faculty respondents Indicating supervised practice for each 
Instrument/procedure Is reported. 



Jahi& lil ASSflSSnwnt PrnrftHuras Survey » Ab t I Itv/ I ntel I tgenra 



^ 1 nstrument 


X 


s.d. 


0 


Frequency per Month 
1-5 6-10 11 


2 

Supervised 
Practice 
In Program 


K-ABC 


1.33 


3.65 


62, M 


32.6J 


2.9% 


2.5$ 


52.0$ 


Wechsler 


9.92 


7.16 


4.K 


25.5% 


41.6$ 


3C 9*; 


97.0$ 


Stanford-BInet 


1.57 


2.31 


40. OJ 


55.9% 


2.5% 


0.8$ 


92.0$ 


Bay ley 


0.26 


1.02 


87.9^ 


11.351 


0.6% 


1.0% 


24.0$ 


McCarthy 


0.59 


2.31 


76.7JJ 


22.235 


0.4$ 


0.0$ 


46.0$ 


PPVT-R 


2.42 


5.01 


60.6% 


26. 5< 


6.2$ 


6.6$ 


63.0$ 


W-J Ability 


0.85 


2.86 


80.9$ 


13.7J 


4.1$ 


1.2$ 


57.0$ 


Other 


0.75 


3.19 


83.8$ 


:2.6% 


1.6$ 


1.6$ 


59.0$ 



Key: K-ABC ' Kaufman Assessment Battery for Children 

PPVT-R ■ Peabody Picture Vocabulary Ttst - Revised 
McCarthy ■ McCarthy Scales of Children's Abilities 
Wechsler « Any of the Wechsler Scales 
W-J Ability " Woodcock-Johnson Cognitive 

2 

In the last column, the percent of programs providing supervised practice in 
use of the Instrument Is presented. Supervised practice was defined, "The student, 
will actually administer, write-up, end Interpret at least one test/procedure. 
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Adaptive Behavior . The results In Table 38 Indicate that adaptive 
behavior Is not assessed very often by school psychologists. The most 
frequently used Instrument Is the VInelend-Revlsed, which could be t[9 Survey, 
Classroom, or Expanded Forms. This Instrument was lot used very often, perhaps 
twice per mOiith by the typical practitioner. The second Instrument In 
frequency of use was the School Form of the AAN) Adaptive Behavior Scales, but 
It was not used vary often (X * 0.63). Other adaptive behavior measures. 
Including two technically sound Instruments published In 1984, the CTAB and the 
SIB, are used rarely (recall that these data were collected In the 1989-86 
school year). The faculty responses concerning supervised practice with each 
Instrument were very similar to practitioner us^^ a pattern that will become 
very famll lar as the results In this section are reviewed. 

Abf t f tv/i ntftt t igencft. The dominance of the Wechsler Scales In the 
abll tty/lntell Igence section of the assessment procedures survey Is apparent In 
Table 39. The r^n frequency per month for the Wechsler Scales was more than 
four times the mean of the next Instrument (the PPVT-R) and over six times the 
mean frequency of the Stanford*Blnet« The PPVT-R, usually seen as a brief 
screening measure. Is typically used with another Instrument such as a 
Nechsler, BInet, or K-ABC. Thus, the dominance of the Wechsler Is even more 



latllAiQl Aggflssmftnt ProcmAnrmR Survayt AchlflVflnent SfirftflnlnQ 



^ 1 nstrument 


X 


s.d. 


0 


Fr«]uency per Month 
1-5 6-10 11 


2 

Supervised 
Practice 
In Program 


WRAT-R 


5.14 


7.25 


41.9^ 


26. 1? 


15.7J 


16.1^ 


79. 0^ 


PIAT 


1.49 


3.89 


71. 4> 


20.4^ 


6.6^ 


1.6^ 


66.0^ 


W-J Ach 


4.34 


6.47 


51. 5J 


19.5^ 


15.3> 


13.5J 


67. 0^ 


Woodcock Rdg 


1.16 


2.90 


72. 2^ 


22. 4j^ 


3.7J 


1.6^ 


46.0^ 


Other 


1.17 


3.77 


84.2^ 


1.9% 


4.1J 


3.1% 


5A,0% 



Key: WRAT-R * Wide Range Achievement Test - Revised 
PIAT " Peabody Individual Achievement Test 
W-J Ach " Woodcock-Johnson Achievement 
Woodcock Rdg ■ Woodcock Reading 

2 

in the last column, the percent of programs providing siiparvtcftd prfir-^iffa in 
use of the Instrument Is presented. Supervised practice was defined, '*The 
student wl* I actually administer, write-up, and Interpret at least one 
test/procedure. 
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pronounced than the actual rank order of the Instruments Indicates. Agafn, the 
supervised practice percentages were very similar to the frequency of use, with 
the Stanford-BInet as a low exception. This venerable denizen of thr school 
psychology profession Is far more prominent In graduate training than actuM 
practice. However, the position In both realms may change with the new BInet 
which was, at the time of this survey, Jvst entering the market. 

AchiflYflfflflnt lasla. statistics reflecting frequency of use and supervised 
practice for screening and diagnostic achievement tests are provided In Tables 
40 and 41.* Again, there Is rather close orrespondence between what Is taught 
In training programs and what Is used by practitioners. The .nost frequently 
used achievement measure Is the WRAT-R, a troubling result In view of the very 
negative reviews of this Instrument's technical adequacy (Salvia & Ysseldyke, 
1985 J Witt, 1986). The Woodcock-Johnson, PI AT, and Key-Math, generally 
regerded as technically adequate at least for screening, were used fairly 
frequently and are usually taught In programs. 



Table 41 ; Assessiiien4- Procedures Survey « 
Achievement Diagnostic 



^ 1 nstrument 


X 


s.d. 


0 


Frequency per Month 
1-5 6-10 11 


2 

Supervised 
Practice 
In Program 


Durrel 1 


0.40 


2.34 


94,2% 


5,5% 


\,2$ 


1.2$ 


20.0$ 


Gates-McG 


0.11 


0.57 


96,5% 


5,1% 


0,0% 


0.0$ 


15.0$ 


Gray Oral 


0.27 


1.43 


95,4% 


5,5% 


0,8% 


0.4$ 


29.0$ 


Brigance 


0.44 


1.40 


83,0% 


\5,4% 


\,Z% 


0.4$ 


33.0$ 


Key Math 


1.12 


2.75 


67.6^ 


71,5% 


5,5% 


1.6$ 


59.0$ 


IRi 


1.35 


4.47 


80,5% 


\5,5% 


2,\% 


4.0$ 


32.0$ 


Other 


1.55 


5.95 


87.1$ 


4,6% 


4.1!^ 


4.0$ 


42.0$ 



Key: Gates-McG « Gates-McGInlte 

IRI ■ Informal Reading Inventory 

2 

In the last column, the percent of programs providing superv ! serf practice in 
use of the Instrument Is presented. Supervised pracllce was defined, 'H'he 
student will actually administer, write-up, and Interpret at least one 
test/procedure. 
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Prpjactlvaa/Ftgurft D£ailaa&» Th« practitioner and faculty samples 
provided Information on use anO training concerning various projective 
devices. The results In Table 42 unequivocally Indicate the continuing 
popularity of several procedures often criticized as technically flawed. The 
Oraw-A-Person, House-Tree-Person, and Kinetic Fanlly Drawings are all used 
fairly frequently, generally nnre frequently than achievement measures. These 
practltlone/ use patterns match the supervised practice results almost 
perfectly, suggesting again the close correspondence between graduate program 
training and actual practice. These results also Indicate that use of these 
questionable Instruments/procedures Is likely to continue far Into the future, 
since current students are, by and large, receiving supervised practice In 
these areas. 



Tab! a iZl Assessment Prflrorfnr^s Siirvftyf ProJar-Hvo^/FtgurB Drawtngs 



^ 1 nstrument 


X 


s.d. 


0 


Frequency per Month 
1-5 6-10 11 


2 

Supervised 
Practice 
In Program 


Rorschach 


0.93 


2.98 


80.1$ 


15.4$ 


2.0$ 


2.4$ 


42.0$ 


Draw A Person 


7.80 


8.06 


22,0% 


27.8$ 


25.2$ 


24.8$ 


75.0$ 


House Tree Person 


4.01 


6.43 


AT. 7% 


24.1$ 


18.2$ 


?.9$ 


60.0$ 


XFO 


3.50 


5.26 


43.6$ 


34.4$ 


14.0$ 


7.8$ 


57.0$ 


TAT 


1.93 


4.56 


61.4$ 


29.9$ 


4.5$ 


4.0$ 


64.0$ 


Other 


2.48 


5.43 


64.3$ 


19.8$ 


10.0$ 


5.8$ 


47.0$ 



Key: KFD « Kinetic Family Drawing 

TAT ■ Thematic Apperception Test 

2 

In the last column, the percent of programs provIdFng supervised practice In 
use of the Instrument Is presented. Supervised practice was defined, "The 
student will actually administer, write-up, and Interpret at least one 
test/procedure. 



Parcaptunl-MQtor instruman+s. The 1 1st Of perceptual motor Instruments 
was not as thorough as It should have been due to an oversight on our part. 
The list In the faculty survey Included several Instruments that did not appear 
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on th« practItIon«r from (sm Appendices B and D). Although two or three 
tnstruaents that do not appMr In Table 43 were probably used to a moderate 
degree, the najor flr'"ng was not affected. Specifically, the Bender Is the 
most widely usod and nost frequently taught Inttrunent In this area. The 
Bender also Is criticized because of llnftatlons In technical adequacy (Salvia 
& YssetdyKe, 1985). Nevertheless, It Is nearly always taught In training 
programs and Is frequently used. 



Tahlft A3t Asscsama tit Pr<M;aHurag Survay; Parcaptual /Motor 



^ 1 nstrunent 


X 


s.d. 


0 


Frequency per Mc^th 
1-5 6-10 11 


2 

Supervised 
Practice 
In Program 


Bender 


8.99 


7.25 


14.21^ 


25.9% 


29.7% 


32.3% 


87. Oj 


Benton VRT 


0.28 


1.28 


9}. 6% 


6.b% 


\.1% 


0.0% 


\6.0% 


Frost I g 


0.09 


0.52 


9A.5% 


5,0% 


0.4% 


0.0% 


B.0% 


VAKT 


0.13 


0.67 


95.4% 


4.2% 


0.4% 


0.0% 


10.0$ 


Other 


3.12 


5.05 


56.9% 


22.5% 


\2.5% 


1.9% 


44.0% 



Key: Benton VRT « Benton Visual Retention Test 

VAKT* VIsuaU Auditory, Kinesthetic, Tactile 

2 

In the last column, the percent of programs providing supftrvfsad practtca In 
use of the Instrument Is presented. Supervised practice was defined, *The 
student will actually administer, write-up, and Interpret at least one 
test/procedure. 



informai MaaMur^s, Rvisults concerning four kinds of Informal measures are 
presented In Table 44. Hare there was some difference In practitioner use and 
graduate program supervised practice. Practitioners Indicated greater use of 
unstructured Interview and anecdotal classroom observation while faculty 
reported somewhat greater amphasis on structured Interview and behavioral 
observation. These differences were not large and both groups Indicated 
unstructured Interview wes the most prominent Informal procedure. 
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labiftiiL Afisftssmant Proeftdurfls Survftyf Informal Measures 

^Supervrsed 

_ Frequency per Month Practice 

Instrument/Procedure X s,d. 0 1-5 6-10 11 In Program 

Structured Inter- 2.44 4,98 65. 1> 2]. 5% 6.6% 6.7% 69.0% 
view (Prob. I dent. 
Interview) 

Unstructured 9.57 10.45 14.331 25.6% 50.7% 29.4% 77.0% 
Interview 

Structured Class- 4.97 6.06 55.2% 54.5% 20.\% \2.2$ 75.0% 
rcom Observation 
(Behavioral ) 

Unstructured 6.99 8.93 ]B.9% 42.B% 2\.4% \6.6% 62.0% 
(Anecdotal) 
Classroom 
Observation 

Other 0.59 2.90 92.4^ 5.2$ 5.4% 0.6% 44.0% 



In the last column, the percent of programs providing supervised prar+ice in 
use of the Instrument Is presented. Supervised practice was defined, "The 
student will actual ly administer^ write-up, and Interpret at least one 
test/procedure. 



Check I ists jiiui Rating icaifls. A 1 1st of check! Ists and rating scales was 
provided on one of the practitioner forms and the faculty survey. The 
procedures listed by name were not used very frequently, and not taught In the 
majority of programs. The most frequently used categories In both samples were 
"other-teacher" and "othet -parent." It appears that locally developed^ non- 
commercial assessment devices are used fairly frequently by practitioners and 
Included In about two-thirds of the graduate programs. Formal, published 
tnstuments such as those listed In Table 45 are not used very often. The 
technical adequacy of several of these Instruments, e.g., the SBA, Walker, and 
Achenbach-Edel brock. Is fairly good. These devices certainly fare better than 
the WRAT and Bender In most reviews of technical adequacy, and have the added 
advantage of being much more closely related to classroom Interventions, an 
area where continuing education and program Improvement are needed according to 
results presented In the previous section. 
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JpblM ilL A8M8swnt PrflTflHiiras SUL^M^ Chackl Ists/Rattnj Sea I as 

2 

Supervised 



^ Instrunent/ProcedMre 


X 


s.d. 


0 


Frequency per Month 
1-5 6-10 11 


Practice 
In Program 


MMPI 


0.24 


1.19 


91. 2f 


7.5; 


0.8* 


0.4* 


36.0* 


SBA 


0.33 


2.27 


94.1^ 


4.5* 


0.4* 


0.8* 


11.0* 


Walker 


0.53 


1.81 


M.0% 


U.4* 


2.5* 


0.4* 


23.0* 


Achenbaclv'Edel brock 


0.52 


2.02 


69.6% 


7.6* 


1.2* 


1.7* 


21.0* 


Other - Completed 
by Teacher 


3.47 


5.51 


47.5* 


32- 5* 


11.7* 


8.3* 


62.0* 


Other - Completed 
by Parent 


2.06 


5.04 


53.8* 


24.6* 


7.1* 


4.4* 


63.0* 



Keys MMPI » Minnesota Multiphasic Parsonallty Inventory 
SBA ■ Social Behavioral AssessMsnt 
Walker - Walker Problem Behavior Checklist 



In the last colunn, the percent of programs providing supftrvrsed practice tn 
use of the Instrument Is presented. Supervised practice was defined, *The 
student will actually administer, write-up, ai:<i Interpret at least one 
test/procedure. 



BattarUs and Ml seal I anflous. Results for a Pst of vartous batteries, 
e.g., SOMPA and M-MAC, a.id miscellaneous Instruments/procedu*- are reported tn 
Table 46. There Is little to discuss here, other than the ni» total absence 
of use or graduate training* In thase areas. These results tnd!c<ii^e that two 
large scale, comprehensive batteries, the M-MAC and SOMPA, are largely Ignored 
by practitioners and by graduate program faculty. 
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lObiSifil AaaaaSMnt £C0PHUCft& iUE^au Bgttartas ahd Mlseallanaous 

2 

Suptrvfsed 



^ 1 ns^riUMn^/Pr^CAd ur a 








Frequency per Month 


Practice 


A 


u« 


A 
U 


1-5 


6-10 


11 


In Program 


SOMPA-Soclocultural 


0.29 


2.02 


95.4^ 


3eO> 


0.0$ 


0.8$ 


13.0$ 


SOMPA-Hsalth 


0.19 


1.68 




3e/> 


u. u> 


n a€ 


11.0$ 


SOMPA-PD 


0.13 


1.63 


97.9% 






n ^< 
0.4> 


9.0$ 


SC3VA-ELP 


0.11 


1.19 




2.9% 


0.0$ 


0.4$ 


9.0$ 


M-MAC 


0.00 


0.00 




0.0% 


0.0$ 


0.0$ 


10.0$ 


Oevslopmentat 


0.20 


0.98 


95.2% 


6.41 


0.4$ 


0.0$ 


16.0$ 


Chackl 1st 










IPN) (or Varlatron) 


0.06 


0.00 


99.2$ 


0.8$ 


0.0$ 


0.0$ 


6.0$ 


Boehm 


0.27 


1.07 


88.6$ 


10.41 


0.8$ 


0.0$ 


17.0$ 


Brackan 


0.24 


1.48 


94.6$ 


4.1$ 


0.0$ 


1.2$ 


7.0$ 



Key« SOMPA - System of Multicultural Pluralistic Assessment 
PD ■ Physical Dexterity 
ELP " Estimated Learning Potential 
M-MAC - McDermott 

LPAD " Learning Potential Assessment Device 
Boehm > Boehm Test of Basic Concepts 
Bracken " Bracken Basic Concept Scale 

2 

In the last column, the percent of programs providing supervised practtce In 
use of the Instrument Is presented. Supervised practice was defined, "The 
student will actually administer, write-up, and Interpret at least one 
test/procedure. 



SuBMMry. A summary of the results of the assessment procedures survey Is 
provided In Trble 47. The most frequently used measures In the practice of 
school psychology are the Wechsler Scales, unstructured Interview, the Bender, 
the Draw-A-Porson, Unstructured Classroom Observation, and the WRAT. Hone of 
these Is closely related to Interventions for learning or behavioral problems. 
In regular or special education. Al I are more I Ikely to be used In 
eligibility determination In preplacement or re-evaluatlons of students. The 
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results from the survey of faculty were virtually Identical. The oniy 
exception In the top six Instruments was the Stanford-BInct, which was the 
second ranking Instrument In the faculty survey, but did not appear In the top 
10 on the practitioner survey. 



Tahtfl £2ji Faculty ,aml Practl-Honer Ratlnq st 
of Infft-rumftntg/Prnr^Ktiirftc 



Rank Order of Instrument 

In Practttiftnar guipt^* 

1. Wechsler Scales 

2. Unstructured Interview 

3. Bender 

4. Draw A Person 

5. Unstructured Classroom 
Observation 

6. WRAT-R 

7. Structured Classroom 
Observation :BehavIoral) 

8. Woodcock-Johnson Achievement 

9. House-Tree-Person 

10. Kinetic Family Drawing 



Practitioner 
Estimates 
Times par Month 

9.92 

9.57 

8.99 

7.80 

6.99 

5.M 
4.97 

4.34 
4.01 
3.50 



Faculty Responses: 
Percent Providing 
Supervtsftri Prme^tca 

91% (1) 

71% (5) 

67% (3) 

75% (6 tie) 

62% (not In top 10) 

79% (4) 
75^ (6 tie) 

67% (9) 

60J5 (not In top 10) 
57% (not In top 10) 



The rank order position of each Instrument In the Fdculty sample results Is 
Indicated by the number In parentheses. Seven of the top 10 Instruments were 
the same for both samples. The differences were: Rank order 2 In the faculty 
results was the Stanford BInet (92^)j 8 was structured Interview (69^); and 10 
was the Peabody Individual Achievement Test (66%). Otherwise, the same 
Instruments appeared In the top 10 for both groups. 
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Thesa results suggest nuch work Is needed for the development and 
Implementation of psychological services consistent with the alternative 
delivery systamCs) supported by NASP (Reschly, 1987). One of the major changes 
In the alternative delivery systems Is likely to be greater emphasis on the 
development and delivery of services within regular education. Current 
assessment practices emphasizing classification of students as handicapped. 
I.e., eligibility determination, would quite IIKeiy be reduced. If not 
virtually eliminated. In the alternative models. And the need fc- the kind of 
assessment that predominates now In training and practice wtll be sharply 
reduced. The venerable Instruments that are taught most frequently and used 
most often, the Wechsler Scales, the Bender, and the WRAT, have IK-tie, If any, 
relevance to regular education Interventions because they yield almost no 
useful Information on jdmi or hBM. to teach or Intervene. The Wechsler Scales 
are useful In estimating the degree, and likely resistance to remediation, of 
achievement problems, or the likelihood of the need for long-term servlcws and 
an alternate curriculum. However, the numbers of students who are currently 
placed iuit of the regular curriculum usually Into special classes. Is a 
relatively small percent of the mildly handicapped, about 20f, mostly 
classified as mildly mentally retarded. The vast majority of the mildly 
handicapped ^re classified as learning disabled and are In part-time special 
education programs which maintain them In the regular curriculum. It Is LO 
students with whom we spend most of our time (see Table 29) and about whom we 
express doubts concerning whether they are really handicapped (see Table 31). 

The kind of assessment required In alternative delivery systems Is 
reasonably well known. Far greater emphasis will be placed on assessment 
within natural settings, particularly, precise determination of academic 
skills, careful measurement of social skills and task related behaviors, and 
detailed examination of, as well as systematic changes In, Instruction. The 
traditional Instruments described above are largely Irrelevant In this kind of 
assessment. Behavioral assessment and curriculum based measurement are 
Intimately related to the kind of assessment required In the alternative 
delivery systems endorsed by NASP (Grimes & Reschly, 1986; Reschly & Casey, 
1986). These skills clearly need to be higher prlorltlei^ In graduate programs 
and continuing education In order for school psychologists to prepare for a 
different future that we seek, but may not, as a profession, be ready to 
serve. Chwiy, much work remains to be done In reforming both graduate 
programs and the practice of school psychology. 
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NATIONAL SURVEY OF SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGISTS 
November^ 19B5 Practitioner Sample 



I. BAOCfiRQUND I NFQRJyiAT I ON ! 

1) Sex (cr.eck): Male Female 

2) Age (check): under 25 25-34 35-44 , 

45-54 55-64 over 64, 

3) Years of experience as a school psychologist? 

4) Do you hive a certificate as a teacher? Yes No 

If yes. In what area(s)? 

elementary secondary special education^ 

5) Have you taught on a full-ttme basis? Yes No 

If yes, please specify level and years of experience. 



6} What Is your level of graduate education In schoo! psychology? 
__itesters Degree (about 30 semester ,.ours) 

Masters Degree (about 45 semester hours) 

Specialist Degree (about 60 semester hours) 

Doctoral Degree 

7) .*t what Institutions have you done graduate work In school psychology? 

institiition HBoa Locatlon Haific 

a) 

Degree Year 

b) 

Degree Year 

8) What Is the primary setting of your employment? (check) 

a) public schools b) college or university 

b) private practice d) Institutional/residential 

e) other (specify) 

9) What Is the nature of the ccTmiunlty of your prlinary employment setting? (check) 
a) largely urbar\ b) largely rural 

c) largely suburban d) combination of 

(specify) 

10) What Is the ratio of school psychologists to students In your setting 
(for example, one psychologist per 2,000 stu'^ents)? 

11) What per cent of the students In your setting are minority? 

What per cent of these students are: black ; Hispanic ; 

Oriental j Native Indian 
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12) Oo you spend aore than 25% of your tine on a special assignment with a 
specific type of handicapped student (e.g., hearing Impaired, severely 

retarded, etc.)? Yes 

If yes, please describe. 



13) What Is your annual salary paid by your primary employer? (check) 

a) below $10,000 g) $25,000-129,999 

b) $10,000-$! 2, 999 h) $30,000-$34,999 

c) $13,000-$15,999 I) $35, 000- $39, 999 

d) $16,000-$18,999 J) $40, 000- $44, 999 — 

e) ♦19,000-$21,999__ k) $45, 00^ $45, 999 

f) U2,000-$24,999 I) $50,000 A over 

14) Are you engaged In outside/secondary e«4>loyment? Yes No 

If yes, please check the type of employment below: 

a) private practice b) teach at col lege/unlverslty 

c) consult with schools d) consult with agencies 

e) other (specify) — 

If no, do you plan to engage In outside employment In the :uture? If so, 
please specify. 



15) What Is the approximate amount of annual Income from outside/secondary 
employment? 

below $ 1,000 $1,000-$5,000 $5, 000- $10, 000 

^civer $10,000 I prefer fo NOT disclose this Information. 

16) Is your tncome as a school psychologist (check one): 
a. the principal source of Income In your household 

b, abou-i equal to another source of Income In your household 

(e.g., spouse's income) 
c. secondary to tmother source of Income In your household 



I I . MFMRFR IMVQI VFMFMT PIBI IP. RFLATIOMS ^ PQi.lCY mOLtSHt 

1) To What extent are you Involved with the -ctlvltles of NASP ql state and 
local school psychology groups on legislation, standards, public 
relations, and child advocacy? 

1 2 3 4 5 

/ / / / / 

Very Much Some Very Little 

2) Would you be wl 1 1 Ing to contact your Senators or members of CX>ngress? 
ft No M ot Sure 

3) Would you be wl 1 1 Ing to Inform other groups about school psychology by 
speaking at their meetings? ^Yas No Not Certain 

Q 4) How much tine per week would you be wll ling to devote to school psychology 

FRir public relations and policy advocacy work? 

N one ^Up to 1 hour 1-2 hours ^Over 2 hours 
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II. MASP SgRVIRPS AM ACTIVITIPSt PRlftPITIPS A»P IMPORTANCE. 
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In your opinion, how iMportant are the foilwlng NASP services and 
activities? Please circle the number which corresponds to your rating where: 



1 

/. 



2 



3 



4 

/_ 



Crucial 

Top Priority 

First 



Moderate 
Importance 



5 

/ 

Low Priority 
Less Important 



1) Development and Implenentattcn of 
standards for graduate programs. 

2) Public Information and public 
relations activities. 

3) Liaison with other professional 
and advocacy groups. 

4) Assistance to State Associations 
of School Psychologists. 

5) Publications (findtti and 
). 

6) Publications and monographs (e.g., 

fiflSt Prtir-Heas Jji School 
Psycho logy) 

7) Professional development training 
packages In various formats (written, 
videotape, computer disk, etc.). 

8) Influencing state legislation, 
rules, regulations, and policy. 

9) Development and promotion of 
quality standards for school 
psychological services In schools 
(ratios, support, etc.). 

10) Development and promotion of 
rights and opportunlt'ios In regard 
to licensure for private practice. 

11) Influencing Federal legislation, 
rules* regulations, and pol Icy. 

12) Convention program and workshops. 



13) Providing opportunities to purchase 
profeeslonal liability Insurr^e 
coverlitg public and private practice. 



Top 

1 2" 

1 2 

1 2 

1 2 

I y. 

1 : 

1 2 



Moderate 

/ / 



/. 
1 



/. 
1 

L 
1 



/. 
1 



1 

/. 
1 



I. 
1 



3 

J. 



3 

/_ 



3 



3 



3 



3 

/_ 



3 



4 

/_ 



4 



4 

7_ 



4 

/_ 



4 



4 



4 

J. 
4 

7_ 



Low 

I 

5 

I 

5 

I 

5 

I 

5 

I 

5 

I 



5 



No 
Opinion 

iZj 

No 
Opinion 

iZj 

fZj 
fZl 
fZj 

iZj 

LJ 

IZj 

iZj 
iZj 

iZj 



LJ 
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14) Providing opportunities for more 
Involvement with International 
school psychology, e.g., sponsoring 
study tours. 

15) Promoting change In current 
del tvery system such as nonr 
categorical funding. Increased 
development and use of regular 
education remedial C'tlons for 
the mildly handicapped, etc. 

16) Comments on Priorities. 



Top Moderate Low — 

/ / / / / 

1 2 3 4 5 



12 3*5 



Ml. noMPiiTFR ustt 

1) Do you have easy access to a micro-computer In your work setting? 
yes Jto 

If yes, what Is the brand name of the computer? 

I^pple or Apple Conipatlble ^CcMmodore 

JBM or IBM Compatible ^Other (Please specify) 

.TRS 80 



2) Do you have access to a computer at home? 
Yes 



If yes, what Is the brand? 

A pple or Apple Compatible 

IBM or IBM Compatible 

^TRS 80 



.Commodore 

_Other (Please specify) 



3) Do you have a modem? 

Yes (home) 

^Yes (work) 




4) Do you have access to Special Net? 

5) How do you use the computer now? (Please check all that apply.) 



.Word processing 
jMt analysis 
^•port writing 
.Graphing 
.Counsel Ing 
J)ata base 

.Other. Please specify 



.Spread sheet 
^Research 
.Statistics 
.Software review 
Jteademic remediation 



_Jtenagement 
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IV. HAse gXPrimvF/OFFicg iiBUQUBL: 

Alternatives to the current part-time executive manager - decentral Ized 
office structure will be considered by the NASP Delegate Assembly In the near 
future. Members' views on these matters are very Important. Please respond 
to the following Items using the rating scale provided, or, when 
appropriate. Indicate no opinion or lack of knowledge. 

Do you find the current e^'-scutlve manager - office structure confusing? 
Yes No No Opinion 

2) How would you rate your communications with the NASP management where: 

) 2 :\ 4 5 No 

/ / _J / / Opinion 

Very Prompt Moderate Slow A — 

& Efficient or Inefficient /_>y 
Very Reponslve Average Not Very 
to my Requests Responsive 

3) Are the procedures for gaining access to various NASP services clear to 
you? Yes No No Opinion 

4) How effective Is the current office - manager structure? 

] 2 3 4 5 NO 

/ / / / / Opinion 

Verv Average Ineffective 

Effective 

5) A central office would Improve services to members and enhancw 
accowpl Ishment of NASP priorities. 

] 2 3 4 5 No 

/ / / / / Opinion 

Strongly Neutral Strongly 

.\gree Disagree 

6) Full-time staff would Improve sen/ Ices to members and enhance 
accomplishment of NASP priorities, 

y 2 3 4 5 No 

/ / _/ / / Opinion 

Strongly Neutral Strongly 

Agree Disagree 

7) Conments: 
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V. SPRING PgLgfiATP ASSPMBLY - PXgcuTiVF fiQ^BQ (DA-EB) RFIffiURSEMENT: 

As you may know, NASP Delegates, Directors, and Officers are reimbursed for 
expenses Incurred for participating In the Fall Delegate Assembly ^ Executive 
Board (DA^EB) meeting. Members of the EB (Regional Directors and Officers) 
are reimbursed for expenses Incurred for the July and January EB meetings* 
Expenses Incurred for participating In the Spring DA-EB are not relmbur3ed. 
That meeting Is scheduled during. Just before, or Immediately after the NASP 
Annual Convention. 

A proposal to begin reimbursement of Delegates, Directors, and Officers for 
attending the Spring DA-EB will be considered by the DA-EB In April, 1986 In 
meetings held Immediately after the 1986 Convention. Although there are many 
pro and con considerations, the major arguments are: (1) Requiring 
delegates^ directors, r<j officers to assume full responslbi: Ity for the 
spring EB-OA expenses creates a hardship for some persons and may discourage 
participation by some members; vs (2) Reimbursement would consume funds wh!ch 
are needed to support other objectives of the association, and attending the 
national convention Is a responsibility of iMSP members. 

Your opinions on this Issue are very Important to the DA-EB del Iberatlons. 

1) Have you participated In NASP leadership? Yes No 

If yes-, Indicate: Delegate Director ^Officer 

.__Commlttee Chair 

2) Would (or has) the absence of reimbursement for the Spring DA-EB held at 
the convention Influence your decision to be active In the NASP 
ieadership? ^Yes Makes I Ittle difference Mo 

3) Would (or does) your employer or your state association reimburse your 
expenses for attending the DA-EB at the NASP convention? 

.Yes (full or partial) No Uncertain or I don't know 

If Yes or Uncertain on Item 3, then answer Items 4 4 5. If No to Item 3, 
go to Item 6. 

4) How much reimbursement Is (or would be) provided? 
Jul I Partial 



If Partial, what amount or percent of costs would be pald?_ 



5) Would your employer or your state association continue to reimburse your 
expenses IF reimbursement from NASP were available? 
^Yes No Don't know 

6) Do you think NASP should reimburse) the expenses of Delegates, Directors, 
and Officers at the Spring DA-EB? 
^Yes No No Opinion 

If you answered Yes to Iteni 6, please Indicate the level of reimbursement 
that seems most appropriate to you. 

,.jls only for the 2-3 days that the DA-EB meets $ 3-$ 5,000 

.odging only (for the 2-3 days that the DA-EB meets) $ 3-$ 5,000 

^ F^eals and lodging S 6-110,000 

cD|r ^Travel only ^ $25-140,000 

Full retmbursemen; 85 $50-150,000 
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VI. snHonL PRvrHf.. qoy rnpnPMTiAi iNfi (Jtetft. In this section, I Icensfl refers to 
legal authority to engage In private practlcfl, and rartif jratlon refers to 
legal authority to practice In the juibU^ ^cbfi&is) : 

1. Are you certified to provide services In schools as a school psychologist? 
Yes No 



2. Are you licensed for private practice? Yei 



No. 



If yes, as a generic psychologist or specifically as a school 

psychologist 

If no, do 'ou desire to be licensed? Yes no 



3. Do you believe that nondoctoral school psychologists should eligible to be 
1 1 censed? Yea No 

4. Do you presently have a licensure law for school psychologists In your 
state which allows for licensing of nondoctoral school psychologists? 
Yes No Don't know 

If yes, please respond to the foMowIng:^ ^ y |^ 



a. Are' you presently licensed at the nondoctoral level? 

If NO, do you Intend to seek nondoctoral licensing In the future? 
Yes No 

... In your opinion, how Important an Issue Is nondoctoral licensing for the 
nrnf«<€tiQn Qi ^cbioaL DfiycboLog)!? 

extremely Important 12 3 4 5 not at al i Important 

6. How Important an Issue Is nondoctoral licensing for you narson a i l Y ? 
extremely Important 12 3 4 5 not at al I Important 

7. Rank order the following reasons some people, possibly yourself, "©"^d 
consider nondoctoral licensing Important to the jicflfflsslfiiu where 1-most 
Important and 6- least Important. That Is, use each number from 1 to 6 

^!lIl.*a!*Protects the public from those Individuals who are grossly 

Incompetent to practice. 
b. Provides assurances to the public that services are being 

provided by qualified professionals. 
c. Communicates to the public that they are entitled to 

administrative redress In the event of negligent, ncompetent, or 

unethical practices on the part of the professional. 
d. Helps the field define the roles and norms of Its practitioners 

as well as establish a professional Identity. 
Provides the f I-id *!th a symbol of respectabll Ity and 

accountability signaling It as an established profession- 
f. Enables the profession to gain a monopoly over practice. 

9. Rank order the following reasons some people, possibly yourself, would 
consider nondoctoral licensing Issues Important j»a£SflnaLU* wh^^^ 
Important and 5-least Important. Again, use each number from 1 to 5 only once, 
a. Provides a poaslblllty of Increased Income. 

5, Provides for greater professional autonomy and Independence. 

rp?r ^ c. Provides options for employment In different settings. 

^ d. Makes third-party payments more likely. 

M. 
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e. IncreaMs viability of private practice. 



10. Rank order the following reasons some people, possibly yourself, would 
ilQi consider nondoctoral licensing Issues Important jtsiiSfiaaLU* where 
1'most Important reason and 4" least Important reason. Again, use -^ach 
number from 1 to 4 only once. 

«. Don*t have the time to work outside the school system. 

b. Not Interested In working outside the school system. 

c. Don't feel they have the skills to work outside the school system. 

d. Don't feel they have the confidence to work outside the school 

system. 

11. Do you think that the state or national school psychology organisation 
should support and work for licensure at the nondoctoral level? 

If yes, which organizations? No 

NASP AP A State School Psychology Organization All 



12. 
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PiMM r«ad the following Items carefully, and then circle the number on 
the 1 to 5 scale that best represents your foellngs or opinlonse 
Please note, these Items are KynothAtfcai, They do not represent current 
policy, nor options for the futuroe They do provide a basis for estimating 
sentiment among practicing school psychologists regarding what has been a 
very controversial Issuee 



ae Although I may not practice 
Independently, It Is Important 
that I have the right to do so. 

be The doctoral level Is the 
appropriate entry level for 
private practlcee 

Ce Resolution of the Independent 
practice Issue between NASP 
and APA Is Importante 

de NASP spends too much time working 
toward Independent practice for 
nondoctor^f school psycho log I stSe 

ee The right to engage In private 
practice Is not relevant to most 
nondoctoral school psychologists* 

fe I would support a NASP ueclslon 
to endorse the doctoral entry 
level for Independent practlcee 

ge I could support a Joint NASP/APA 
resolution supporting nondoctoral 
entry and private practice 
through 1999, at which time the 
doctoral level would become the 
entry I eve I e 
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strongly 
Agree 

1 

/ 



7 



Neutral 



3 



4 



Strongly 
Disagree 

5 

/ 



1 



2 



3 

7_ 



4 

7_ 



5 

J 



1 

/_ 



2 



3 

J. 



4 

/. 



5 
7 



1 

/_ 



2 

7. 



3 

7_ 



4 

7_ 



5 

7 



1 

/_ 



2 

7- 



3 

7_ 



4 

7_ 



5 

7 



1 

/_ 



2 

7_ 



3 

7. 



4 

7 



5 

7 



1 

/- 



2 

7. 



3 

7. 



4 

7- 



5 
7 
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Strongly Strongly 
Agree Neutral D I sagree 

h. Nondoctoral practitioners do not 

have sufficient training to 12 3 4 5 
practice Independently. /. I I 1 — / 

I. NASP should continue current 
positions regarding nci^doctoral 

Independent practice In both the 1 2 3 4 5 

public and private sectors. / I 1 1 J 

J. Convnents* 



THANK YOU! 
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NATIONAL SURVEY OF SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGISTS 



Practitioner Sample 



L BACKfiRQllW) INFORMATmMf 

1) Sex (check): Male 

2} Aqe (check)} unrler 



45-54 



Female. 



25-34« 
55-64. 



3) Years of ^./oerlence as a school psychologist?. 



35-44 , 
over 64. 



NCL 



4) Do you hovv 5 certificate as a teacher? Y^s 

If yes. In what area(s)7 

elementary secondary special education. 



5) Have you taught on a full-time basis? Ye$^ 



No. 



if yes, please specify level t d years of experience* 



6) What Is your level of graduate education In school psychology? 

Masters Degree (about 30 semester hours) 

Masters Degree (about 45 semester hours) 



.Specialist Degree (about 60 semester hours) 
J)octoral Degree 



7) At what Institutions have you done graduate work In school psychology? 

l^st!t>j-HQn IjaiQift Locc+fen Major IJfigEdfi Year 

a) 



Degree 



Yet 



b) 



Degree. 



Year. 



8) What Is the primary setting? of your emt.oyment? (chuck) 
a) public school & b) college or university. 



b) private practlceL 
e) oth' - (specify 



d) Instltutlonal/resldentiaL 



9) What Is the nature of the community of , ^ur primary employment setting? (check) 
a) largely urbai\ b) largely rural 



c) largely suburbaiw. 



d) combination of 



(specify) 



10) What Is the ratio of school psychologists to students In your setting 
(for example, one psychologist per 2,000 students)? 

11) What per cent of the students In your setting are minority? 

What per cent of these students are, black ; Hispanic ; 

Oriental i Native Indian • 
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12) Do you spend more than 25% of your time on a special assignment with a 
specific type of handicapped student (e.g.^ hearing Impaired, severely 

retarded, etc.)? Yes No 

If yes, please describe. 



13) What Is your annual salary paid 
6) below $10,000 

b) $10,000-112,999 

c) $13,000-$15,999 

d) $16,000-$18,999 

e) $19,000-ri,999___ 

f) $22,000-$24,999 



by your primary employer? (check) 

g) $25,000-129,999 

h) $50,000-$34.999. 

I) $35,000-$39,399 

J) $40,000-$44,999 

k) $45,000-$49,999 

1) $,0,000 & over 



14) Are you engaged In outside/secondary empioymint? Ye« ^k) 

If yes, please check the type of enployesent belowi 

a) private practice b) teach at college/university. 

c) consult with schools d) consult with agencies 

e) other (specify) - 

If no, do you plan to engage In outside employment In the future? 
please specify. 



15) What Is the approximate amount of annual Income from outs Id^ secondary 
emp I oyment? 

below $ 1,000 $1,000-$5,000 $5,000-$10,P'^0 

^over $10,000 1 prefer to NOT disclose this Infa Hon. 

16) Is your Income as a school psychologist (check one): 
a. the principal source of Income In your household 

b. about equal to another source of Income In your household 

(e.g., spouse's Income) 
c. secondary to another source of Income In your household 
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\\\. m fiQLE2«. SATISFACTION, m EELlSilCLt 

1. How satisfied are you In your position as a school psychologist? 
extremely satisfied 1 2 3 4 5 not at all satisfied 

2. How well does your role as a school psychologist conform to your Initial 
expectations for the position? 

extremely well 1 2 3 4 5 not at jI t wel I 

3. Do you plan to continue to work as a school psychologist In the future? 

a. no d. 7-6 yar s 

b. 1-3 years^ e. over 10 years 

c. 4-6 years f. until retirement 

4. Would you choose schoo' psychology as a career If you could make the 
choice again? Yes Nq 

If NO^ please Indicate the more Important reasons for your response. 



5. Please rank orc'^dr the following aspects of your professional position on 
the basis of the sa-j-tcfacttrin that they provide, where 1«most satisfying 
and 7* I east satisfying. That Is, use each number on the scale oniv onca 
so that the Items are ranked In terms of satisfaction from 1 fj 1. 

a. positively Influencing children and youth through assessment and 

Interventions. 

b. positively Influencing children and youth through influence on 
placement and programming decisions. 
c. salary and benefits. 

d. colleagues and professionals with wfiov. you work. 

e. working within the educational system. 

f. work hours and extended time off In the summer. 

g. status In the community. 

h. other (Please specify) 



6. Please asttmatft the amount of time you spend with special education 

services, e.g., condiscrlng preplacement evaluations, staff Ings, follow-up 
on placement'^, and re-evaluatlons. 

Less than 10> 5\% - 15% 

\0$ -25$ n% - 90% 

2t$ - 501 Over 90> 
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IV. EVALUATIQW Qt IBAJUilliB m ct^^iuuihr. CDncATimi mfphs . 



This Information wMI help determine the content of NASP continuing education 
programs. 

For each area» rate the quality of your graduate education program and the 
extent of your present continuing education needi* u$!ng the fol lowing scales: 



Q"^' '^-y Qi "Training 

5 « poor 
4 « fair 
3 « average 
2 » good 
1 * excel lent 



Nftftd and Dftsfrft for Con-Hnulng Fducatlon 
5 « low 

4 * moderately low 
3 « moderate 

2 « h.gh 

1 « very high 



Quality 

af 
Training 



A. Indf^fdual Psychoeducatfonal Assassmant 

1. educational skills, reading, math, etc. ^ 

2. intelligence^ _ 

3. neuropsychological functioning _ 

4. adaptive behavior ^ 

5. projective personal I ty techniques _ 

6. systematic observation procedures _ 

7. nonblasod or nondiscriminatory ^ 
techniques and procedures 

B. Consuifa-Hon Methods and Intervenf lor Techniques 

1. behavioral consultation ^ 

2. mental hetlth consultation ^ 

3. organizational /systems consultation _ 

4. remedial educi>tlon programs ^ 

5. behavior management In the classroom _ 
6^ home^-based Interventions _ 

7. community referral sources ^ 

8. counseling methods and skills _ 
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9. methods for evaluating outcomes 
of Interventions 



Hasi end Das f re 
ifiC CQntlnuIng 
gducat I on 
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Qual fty 



£i Training 



ifiC Ccinf fntifng £dUCatlQn 

5 - iov 

4 ■ Moderately low 

3 " aioderate 

2 - high 

1 ■ very high 



5 poor 
4 ■ fair 



3 " average 

2 > good 

1 ■ excel lent 



Q"«' 1^ 

TrmtnlrxQ 



ifiC Continuing 
gdueatlon 



10. Interventions In regular education 

for students with learning probiems 

11. Interventions In regular education for 

students with behavloral/enotlonal 

problems 

C. AggftftsiBftnt juui infftrvftntlons SoaOliL POpUlfltlOnS 

1. learning disabled 

2. mil'' (educablr' mentally retarded 

3. emotional I / disturbed 

4. gifted 

3. lew Incidence (severely retarded, 

visual, auditory, or physics! 
handicaps, and preschool handicapped) 

6. bilingual students 

7. minority students 

E. Please lirt three areas In which ycu need/desire continuing education. 

(Here you may 1 1st one or more of the topics Included above OR 1 1st new 



topics.) 



1. 



2. 



3. 



ERIC 
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V. ASSESSMFffT PRQCgmiRFs survcy , 



Please as-t'fmafft the numbfic at Urns, "^n^-h that you use each of the 
following assessment Instruments or procedures, |f you do not use t^e 
Instrument or procedure at all, or ff your use Is less than once per month, 
enter zero (0) on the I ine. Note, »e only need your estimates, net exact 
counts. 



A. Adaptive BahadoL 

Vlnaland Revised 
^Scales of Independent 

Behavior 
___Ccmprehensfve Test of 

Adaptive Behavior 

AAiO PubKc School 



.Children's Adaptive Behavior 
Scale 

.SWA-ABIC 
.AAW-Cllnlcal 

.Other. Please specify below « 



B. Afatltty/lntAlllflAnrft 

K-ABC 

Wechsler Scales 

^Stanford-Bfnet 



.JBayley 
jOther. 



Please specify. 



JfeCarthy Scales of Children's 
Abilities 
J>PVT-R 

Jfcodcock-Johnson Abl I Ity 



C. AChlflVament Z Scrft^n Ing 

^WRAT or WRAT-R 

PIAT 

Itfoodcock-Johnson 



Achievement 



Jfoodcock Reading 

.Other. Please specify be'ow. 



D. Achrftvflmftnf - DtagnQfif lg 

Purrell 

^Gates-MacGlnltle 



.Gray Oral Reading 
3rlgance 



J<ey Math 

.Informal Residing Inventory 
.Other. Please specify beiow« 



E. PrQjftgtfvfts/Ffgure Drawlngg 

Rorschach 

Draw A Person 

Hoiisft Tree Person 



J<lnetlc Family Drawings 
.TAT 

.Other. Please specify. 



F. Pargftptfal /Motor 

Bender 

Benton VRT 



.VAKT 

.other. Please specify below. 
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6. \rxif%rf ml Umm^urm^ 

^Structured Interview such as the Problem Identification Interview 

^Unstructured Interview 

^Structured classroom observation (behavioral observation) 

^Unstructured (anecdotal) classroom observation 

Other. Please specify. 



H. ChSCk tUts/Ra-Ung Scales 
M MPI 

S ocial Behavior Assessment 

tra I ker Prob I em Behav I or Check 1 1 st 

Achenbach-Ede I brock 

Other checklist completi^ by teacher (Pleaso list below) 

Mh^r checklist completed by parent (Please llsf below) 



L Baftarffts ^ MISTftl lanflQUS 

SOMPA Soclocultural Scales 

S QMPA Health History Inventory 
S OMPA Physical Dexterity Battery 

^SOMPA Estimated Lecrnlng Potential 

M -MAC 

Developmental Cneckllst (Specify below) 

LPAD (cr variation thereof) 

__Boehm Test of Basic Concepts 
Bracken Basic Concepts Scale 



J« AggAfismanf t nstruiMnts/Procfldurefi Nflad(S? 

What kind of new or additional assessment procedure(s) or Instrument(s) 
would help you most In y^r work? Please describe. 
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Yl. m iSSUES: 



Please respond to the following Items using a scale where 1«strongly agree 
and 5>strongly disagree. 



1 



2 

/_ 



Strongly 
Agree 



Neutral 



1) Too many students are being 
classified as learning disabled 
and placed In special education. 

2} Th« Increase In learning disabled 
Incidence Is due In large part to 
relurfance to use the classifica- 
tions of nlld mental retardation or 
emotional disturbance/behavior 
disorder. 

3) The requirement of a processing 
deficit should be added to or 
strengthened In the LO classifi- 
cation requirements. 

4) LD classification should be bas'^ 
on the exclusion factors and a 
severe discrepancy between 
ach.evement and ability. 

5) Better regular classroom Instruction 
would prevent many students from 
being classified as LO. 

6) School psychologists should assist 
teachers In designing. Implement tng, 
and evaluating prereferral Inter- 
ventions before students are con- 
sidered for LO classification. 

7) The delivery system fu^Kis to be 
changed so that remedial services 
can be provided without classifying 
students as learning disabled. 

8) Special education services for 
students classified as learning 
disabled are usually quite effective. 

9) The educational needs of students 
classified as learning disabled and 
mildly (educable) mentally retarded 
are very similar. 



4 



5 



Strongly 
ri&dgree 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


1 


1 

1 




X 


A 
# 


K 






/ 


/ 




1 

1 




T 


A 
4 




/ 

/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


1 

1 


2 








/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


/ 


/ 


/ 




/ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


/ . 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 
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10) Ihm educational needs of students 
classified as learning disabled 
and eoiotlonal ly disturbed/behavior 
disordered are very sin liar. 

11) Remedial and compensatory education 
from regular education, and special 
education progams for the mildly 
handicapped* should be merged (e.g.» 
combine Chapter I and LD resource). 

12) Overrepresentatlon of minority 
students In special education 
programs for the mildly handicapped 
Is discriminatory. 



1 



1 



1 

/- 



2 

7. 



2 



2 



3 



3 

J. 



3 

J. 



A 



4 



4 



5 



5 



5 



13) School psychologists are more 
effective If they concentrate on 
accurate and thorough diagnosis 
rather than assisting with or 
carrying out Interventions. 

14) It Is Important to maintain clear 
distinctions between special and 
regular education, and between 
slow I earner- low achievers and 
learning disabled students. 

15) Students are often classified as 
learning disabled so that services 
can be provided even though they 
are not really handicapped. 



1 



1 



1 

/. 



2 



2 



2 

J. 



3 

J. 



3 

J. 



3 

/_ 



4 

/_ 



4 



4 

7_ 



9 

J 



5 

J 



5 

J 



16) Comments on LO Incidence or related Issues. 



THANK YOU I 
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NATIONAL SURVEY OF SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGISTS 
November, 1985 NASP Leadership 



I. RAfXflROtlfP INFORMATION . 

1) Sex (check): Male Female. 



2) Age (check): under 25 25-34 35-44 . 

45-54 55-64 -'■'^r 64. 

3) Years of experience as a school psycholog st? 



4) Do you have a certificate as a teacher? Yes No 

If yes. In what area(s)7 

elementary secondary special educatloji, 

5) Have you taught on a full-time basis? Ye? No. 



If yes, please specify level and years of experience. 



6) What Is your level of graduate >3ducatlon In school psychology? 
Masters Degree (about 30 semester hours) 



Jtosters Degree (about 45 semester hours) 
jSpecIallst Degree (about 60 semester hours) 
JDoctoral Degree 



7) At what Institutions have you done graduate work In school psychology? 
ln«fHtii-HQn HaOfi ' oration .UaJfiL 



a) 

b) 



Degree Year. 



Degree Year_ 



8) What Is the primary setting of your employment? (check) 
a) public schools b) college or university. 



b) private practice d) Institutional/residential. — 

e) other (specify). 

9) What Is your annual salary paid by your primary employer? (check) 

a) below $10,000 g) $25,000-529,999 

b) $10,000-$12,999 h) $30, 000- $34, 999 

c) $13,000-$15,999 I) $35, 000- $39, 999 

d) $16, 000- $18, 999 J) $40, 000- $44, 999 

e) $19, 000- $2 1, 999 k) $45, 000- $49, 999 

f) $22.000-$24,999 I) $50,000 & over 



10) Are you engaged In outside/ secondary employment? Yes No — 

if yes, please check the type of employment below: 

a) private pr^ictlce b) teach at college/university. 

c) consult with $ch»/ol«, d) consult with agencies 

e: other (fpec(fy)„ 



Q if no, do you plan to engage In eytslde employment In the future? If so, 

ERJC piMW »paclfy. 
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NATIC4IAL SURVEY OF SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGISTS 
NovMb«r, 1989 NASP Leadership 



1) S«x (chack)t Mal^ Femle. 



2) Ag« (check): under 25 25-34 33-44 . 

45-54 55-64__ over 64. 

3) Years of experience as a school pgyehoiogi^ft 



4) Do you have a certificate as a teacher? Yea 
If yes. In what area(s)7 
eleMntary secondary.._ special education. 

5) Have you taught on a full-time baslsT Yes Ho. 



If yes, please specify level and years of experience. 



6) What Is your level cf graduate education In school psychology? 

Misters Degree (about 30 ssMster hours) 

____jitasters Degree (about 45 senester hours) 
.Specialist Degree (about 60 senester hours) 
1 1 Degree 



7) At what Institutions have you done graduate work In school psychology? 

ln*-Htu»!Qn Nama I oeatlon UaJfiC 



a) 
b) 



Dagr — Year. 



Degree Year. 



8) What Is the primary setting of your employment? (check) 

a) public schools h) college or university 

b) private practice d) Institutional/residential^. 

e) other (specify) 

9) What Is yoiir annual salary paid by your primary employer? (check) 

a) below $10,000 g) $25,000-129,999 

b) $10,000-$12,999 h) $30, 000- $34, 999 

c) $13,000-$15,999 I) $35, 000- $39, 999 

d) $16,000-$18,999 J) $40,000-$44,999 

e) $19,000-$21,999 k) $45, 000- $49, 999 

f) $22,000-$24,999___ I) $50,000 & over 



10) Are you engaged In outslde/secoi^dary employment? Yes No — 

If yes, please check the type of employment belowi 

a) private practice b) teach at college/university. 

c) consult with schools d) consult with agencies 

e) other (specify). 



Q If no, do you plan to engage In outside employment In the future? If so, 

ERIC p'**^ 'p^^^y- 
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f1) What ts the approxfnate amount of annual tncome frca outs tde/ secondary 
employment? 

— below $ 1,000 $1,000-15,000 $5, 000-$l 0, 000 



.over $10,000 I prefer to NOT disclose this Information. 



12) Is your Income as a school psychology, (check one): 

a. the principal source of Income In your household 

. b. about equal to another source of Income In your household 
(e.g., spouse*£ Income) 
c. secondary to another source of Income In your household 



II. KIASP I FAnPRSHIP BQI Ff,<^ . 

1) Please Indicate your iesdership roles NASP - Check all that apply. 
^Officer __Co«mIttee Chair 

«_P I rector De legate 

2) Hon many years have you been Involved with the NASP Leaderi.hlp7 
0-1 ^8-10 

2-* ^Over 10 

5-7 

3) Are you rurrAntiy In a NASP Leadership Role, I.e., serving as an Officer, 
Director, Delegare, or Committee Chair In 1985-867 

Yes No 

4) Did you serve as an officer between 1976-1985? Ye? No 



ERIC 
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III. MASP SPRVICgS AND ATTIVITIPSt PRIflRITIFS A»C IMPORTANCE. 

In your opinion, how Important are the following NASP services and 
activities? Please circle the number which corresponds to your rating where: 



1 

/_ 



2 

J. 



3 

J. 



Crucial 
Top Prior It*' 
First 



Moderate 
Importance 



1) Development and Implementation of 
standards for graduate programs. 

2) Public Information and public 
relations activities. 

3) Liaison with other professional 
and advocacy groups. 

4) Assistance to State Associations 
of School Psychologists. 

3) Publications (fittdttL and 

Cominunlque ). 

6) Publications and monographs (e.g., 
Ba«t Practices jn School 
Psyrhnlogy ) 

7) Professional development training 
packages In various formats (written, 
videotape, computer disk, etc.). 

8) Influencing state legislation, 
rules, regulations, and policy. 

9) Development and promotion of 
quality standards for school 
psychological services In schools 
(ratios* support, etc.). 

10) Development and promotlsn of 
rights and opportunities In regard 
to llcensur for private practice. 

11) Influencing Federal legislation, 
rules, regulations, and policy. 

12) Convention program and workshops. 



13) Providing opportunities to purchase 
professional liability Insurance 
covering public and private practice. 



4 






5 


No 


/ 






/ 


Opinion 




•-ow 


Priority 




Less 


Important 


iZi 










No 


Top 


Moderate 


Low 


Opinion 


/ / 


/ 


/ 






1 z 


3 


4 


R 




/ 


/ 


/ 

/ 


iZj 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


/ / 


/ 


/ 


/ 


fZj 


1 2 


3 


/ 


5 


/ / 


/ 


/« 






1 2 




A 
•» 


5 


/ / 


/ 


/ 


/ 


iZj 


a O 

1 2 


3 


4 






/ / 


/ 


/ 


/ 


1 / 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 




/ / 


/ 


/ 


/ 


fZj 


1 2 




4 


K 




/ / 


/ 


/ 


/ 
/ 




1 2 


3 


4 


5 


/ / 


/ 


/ 


/ 


FZj 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 




/ / 


/ 


/ 


/ 


LJ 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 




/ / 


/ 


/_ 


/ 


LJ 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 




/ / 


/ 


/ 


/ 


LJ 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 




/ / 


/ 


/ 


/ 


LJ 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 
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14) Providing opportunities for more 
Involvement with International 
school psychology, e.g., sponsoring 
study tours. 



Top Low 

Priority Priority 

I I I I I 

3 4 5 



L 
1 



15) Promoting change In current 
del I very system sucn as non- 
cete^ortcal funding. Increased 
development and use of regular 
education remedial options for 
the mildly handicapped, etc. 

16) In your opinion, what should be the Iqr liicfifi NASP priorities? 



a) 



b) 



c) 



17) Comments on NASP priorities. 
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IV. HASP FXFClfT I VP/OFF trp STRHCTIIRF . 

Alternatives to the current part-time executive manager - decentralized 
offic, structure will be considered by the NASP Delegate Assembly In the near 
future. The vie* of the NASP Leadership, past and current, on thsse matters 
are vary Important. Please res-^ond to tho following Items using the rating 
scale provided, or, when approi^rlate. Indicate no opinion or lack of 
knowledge. 

Our current costs for vhe decentralized offices and the part-time management 
are about $125,000. A consultant has estimated that the additional costs 
associated with the full-time staff and a central office will be from $5,000 
to $50,000, depending on location and other factors. 

1) How effective Is the current office - manager structure? 



1 

/_ 



2 

/_ 



3 



4 

7. 



Very 

Effective 



Average 



5 No 

I Opinion 

Ineffective 



2) A central of. ee would Improve v 
accomplishment of NASP priorities. 



ces to members and enhance 



1 

/. 



2 

J. 



3 

J. 



4 



5 

J 



Strongly 
Agree 



iieutral 



Strongly 
Disagree 



No 
OpInloTi 

iZj 



3) Ful l-ttma staff would Improve services to members and enhance 
accomplishment jf NASP priorltle:. 



1 

/. 



2 

7. 



3 

J. 



4 

7. 



5 
7 



Strong I y 
Agree 



Neutral 



Strongly 
Disagree 



No 
Opinion 



4) Full-time staff wouN significantly Improve follow-up on, and 
Implementation of, action by the Executive Board and Delegate 
Assembly. 



2 

7- 



3 

A 



4 

7. 



5 

7 



Strongly 
Agree 



Neutral 



Strongly 
Disagree 



5) Full-time staff would significantly Improve continuity of NASP 
j/rograms and activities from /ear to year. 



1 

/_ 



2 

7- 



3 

7_ 



4 

7. 



Strongly 
Agree 



Neutra I 



5 

f 

Strongly 
Disagree 



No 
>plnlon 



No 
Opinion 
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6) A central office aould Improve NASP visibility. 

1 2 3 4 5 ito 

/ I I I t Opinion 

Strongly Neutral Strongly 

Agree Olsapree / I 

7) If a NASP central office Is established. It should be In the 
Washington, OC area. 

t 2 3 4 5 No 

/ I I I I Opinion 

Strongly Neutral Strongly 

Agree Disagree / I 

8) The advantages of a central off Ice/ful l-tlme staff are 
sufficient to Justify possible additional costs. 

1 2 3 4 5 No 

/ I I I I Opinion 

Strongly Neutral Strongly 

Agree Disagree / I 

9) In your view, what would be the major Ad^aalngfiS of a Central 
Office and Full-Tlme Staff? 



10; In your view, what would be the najor d I sndvantages of a Central 
Office and Full-TIme Staff? 



11) Other coflwents on Central Office ind/or Full-TJme Staff? 
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As you may know, NASP Delegates, Directors, and Officers are reimbursed for 
expenses Incurred for participating In the Fall Delegate Assembly - Executive 
Board (DA-EB) meeting. Members of the EB (Regional Directors and Officers) 
are reimbursed for expenses Incurred for the July and January EB meetings. 
Expenses Incurred for participating In The Spring DA-EB are not reimbursed. 
That meeting Is scheduled during. Just before, or Immediately after the NASP 
Annual (invention. 

A proposal to begin reimbursement of Delegates, Directors, and Officers <or 
attending the Spring DA-EB will be considered by the DA-EB In April, 1986 In 
meetings held Iwned lately after the 1986 Convsntlcn. Although there are many 
pro and con considerations, the major arguments are: (1) Requiring 
delegates, directors, and fflcerr. to assume full responsibility for the 
sprlr.3 EB-DA expenses creates a hardship for some persons and may discourage 
participation by some menbersj vs (2) Reimbursement would consume funds which 
are needed to suppor^ other objectives of the association, and attending the 
national convention Is a responsibility of NASP members. 

Your opinions on this Issue are very Important to the DA-EB deliberations. 

1) Have you participated In NASP leadership? Yes No 

If yes. Indicate: Delegate Director ^Officer 

__Commlttee Chair 

2) Would (or has) the absence of reimbursement for the Spring DA-EB held at 
the convention influence your decision to be active In ths NASP 
leadership? ^Yes Makes 1 1 ttle difference No 

3/ Would (or does) your employer or your state association reimburse your 
expenses for attending the DA-EB at the NASP convention? 

Yes (full or partial) No ^Uncertain or I don't know 

If Yes or Uncertain on Item ?. then answer Iters 4 4 5. If No to Item ."i, 
go to Item 6. 

4) Hot much reimbursement 1$ (or would be) provided? Full Partial 

If Partial, what amount or percent of costs would be paid? , 

5) Would your employer or your svate asf'^-latlon continue to reimburse your 
expenses IF reUnbursement from NASP were available? 

^Yes No Don't knew 

6) Do you think NASP should reimburse the expenses of Deujates, Directors, 
and Officers at the Spring DA-EB? 

Y ea N o N o Opinion 

If you answered Yes to Item 6, please Indicate the level of reimbursement 
that seems most appropriate to you. 

_Meal8 only for the 2-3 days that the DA-EB meets $ 3-$ 5,000 

J.odglng only (for the 2-3 days that the DA-EB meel5) $ 3-$ 5,000 
litaala and lodalna * 6-$1 0,000 

'ull r«li*uri«Miit jjt O0-$50,000 
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VI. srHOQL PSYftHQtofiY fiRFDPhfTi At iNR Qifitfi. in fhls sectloo, I Icflnsfl refers to 
legal authority to engage ii ^iJ^stA tUXi*'''^, and tf teat ton refers to 
legal author I -ry to practice In the fiuULL . .jltfioU): 

1. Are you certified to ^.rovlde services In schcols as a school psychologist? 

2. Are you licensed for private practice? Ye^ Ncl 



If yes, as a generic psychologist or specifically as a school 

psychologist . If no^ do you desire to be licensed? Yes No. 



3. Do you bel leve that nondoctoral school psychologists should eligible to be 
licensed? Yes No 

4. Do you presently have a licensure law for school psychologists In your 
state which allows for licensing of nondoctoral school psychologists? 
Yes N o Don't know 

If yes, please respond tc the fol lowing: 

a. Are you presently licensed at thf nondoctoral level? Yes No 

If NO, do you Intend to seek nondoctoral licensing In the future? 
Yes No 

5. In your opinion, how Important an Issue Is nondoctoral licensing for the 

prnf Alston of school nsvehol QQV? 

extremely Important 1 2 3 4 5 not wi all Important 

6. How Important an Issue Is nondoctoral licensing for you personal jy? 
extrsmely Important 1 2 3 4 5 not at al I Important 

7. Rank order the following reasons some people, possibly yourself, would 
consider nondocioral I Icensing Important to the prft^«g*iQn. where 1"most 
Important and 6«least Important. That Is, use each number from 1 to 6 
only once. 

a. Protects the public from those Individuals who are grossly 

Incompetent to practice. 
b. Provides assurances to the public that services arc being 

provided by qualified professionals. 
c. Communicates to the public that thoy are entitled to 

administrative redress In the event of negligent. Incompetent, or 

unethical practices on the part of the professional. 
d. Helpa the field define the roles and norms of Its practitioners 

as well at ettabHsh a professional Identity. 
e. Provides the field with a symbol of respectab 1 1 Ity and 

accountability signaling It as an established profession. 
f. Enables the profession to gain a monopoly over practice. 

8. Rank order the following reasons some people, possibly yourself^ would 
consider nondoctoral licensing Issues Important pftrsnnal lY> where 1"most 
ImpoH-ant and 5- 1 east Important. Again, use each number from 1 to 5 only once. 

a. Provides a possibility of Increased Income. 

...^ b. Provides for greater professional autonomy and Independence. 

_. c. Provides options for employment In different settings. 

O d. Makes third-party payments more likely. 

ERIC •• Increaaes viability of private practice. 
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9. Rank order the following reasons some people, possibly yourself, wouM 
not consider nondoctoral licensing Issues Iwportant pflrsonai lY. "''•re 
i«inost Important reason and 4«least Important reason. Again, use each 
number from 1 to 4 only once. 

a. Don't have the time to work outside the school system. 

b. Not Interested In working outside the school system. 

c. Don't feel they have the skills to work outside the school system. 

d. Don't feel they have the confidence to work outside +he school system. 

10. Do you think that the state or national school psychology organization 
should support and work for licensure at the nondoctoral level? 

If yes, which organizations? No 

NASP APA State School Psycholo-^ Organisation All 



11. Please read the followin- Items carefully, and then circle the nurber on 
the 1 to 5 scale that be*t represents yp:.r feelings or opinions. 
Please note, these Items are hvoflthallial. They do not represent current 
policy, nor or^Ions for the future. They do provld« a basis for estimating 
sen-; ent amc., practicing school psychologists regarding what has been a 
very controversial Issue. 



a. Although I may not practice 
Independently, It Is Important 
that I have the right to do so. 

b. The doctoral level Is the 
appropriate entry level for 
private practice. 

c. Resolution of the Independent 
practice Issue between NASP 
and APA Is Important. 

d. NASP spends too much time working 
toward Independent practice for 
nondoctoral school psychologists. 

a. The right to engage In private 
practice Is not relevant to most 
nondoctoral school psychologists. 

f. I would support a NASP decision 
to endorse the doctoral entry 
level for Independent practice. 

g. I could support a Joint NASP/APA 
resolution supporting nondoctoral 
entry and private practice 
through 1995, at which time le 
doctoral level would become « 
entry level. 

h. Nondoctoral practitioners do not 
have sufficient tralnln(i to 
practice Independently; 



Strongly 
Agree 

1 



2 

/_ 



Noutral 



3 



Strongly 
Disagree 

5 

/ 



1 



2 

/_ 



3 



1 



2 

7. 



3 



1 



2 
/. 



3 

7. 



1 

/_ 



2 

7. 



3 

7_ 



1 



2 

7- 



3 

7- 



5 

7 



5 

7 



5 

7 



5 

7 



5 

7 



1 



2 

7. 



3 

7- 



4 

7. 



5 

7 



1 



2 

7. 



S 

7. 



4 

7_ 



5 

7 
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NASP Survey - Ldadsrship Sample 



Strongly Strongly 

Agree Neutral Disagree 

t. NASP should continue current 
positions rbgardlng nondoctoral 

Independent practlcj In both the 1 2 3 4 5 

public and privtte sectors. / I I ' ' 

J. Comments. 
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VI. LQ ISSUES . 

Please respond to the following Items using a scale where 1 -strongly agree 
and 3«strongly disagree. 



1 

/. 



2 

/_ 



3 

7_ 



4 

J. 



Strongly 
Agree 



Neutral 



1) Too many students are being 
classified as learning disabled 
and placed In special education. 

2) The Increase In learning disabled 
Incidence Is due In large part to 
reluctance to use the classifica- 
tions of mild mental retardation or 
emotional disturbance/behavior 
disorder. 

3) The requirement of a processing 
deficit should be added to or 
strengthened In the LD classifi- 
cation requirement*. 

4) LO clastilflcatlon shouid be based 
on the exclusion factors and a 
severe discrepancy betw^n 
achievement and ability. 

9) Better regular clessroom Instruction 
would prevent many students from 
being classified as L0« 

6' School psychologists should assist 
teachers In deslqnlng» Implementing, 
and evaluating prereferral Inter- 
ventions before students are con- 
sidered for LO elassiricatlori. 



1 
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1 



1 

1. 



1 



1 



9 

J 



Strongly 
Disagree 



2 

7- 



2 

/ 



2 

7. 



2 

J. 



2 

J- 



2 

J. 



3 

/_ 



3 

J. 



3 

J. 



3 

7. 



4 

/_ 



4 



4 

7- 



4 

/_ 



4 

7- 



4 

7- 



9 

J 



9 

7 



5 

J 



5 

7 



5 

7 



9 

7 
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7) The delivery systen needs to be 
changed so that remedial services 
can be provided without classifying 
students as learning disabled. 

8) Special education services for 
students classified as learning 
disabled are usually quite effective, 

9) The educational needs of students 
classified as learning disabled and 
mildly (educable) m«nta!!y retarded 
are very similar. 

10) The educational needs of students 
classified a^ learning disabled 
and emotionally disturbed/behavior 
disordered are very similar. 

11) Remedial and compensatory education 
from regular education, and special 
education progams for the mildly 
handicapped, should be merged (e.g., 
combine Ch^>^er I and LO resource). 

.z) Overrepresentatlon of minority 
students 'n special education 
programs for the mildly handicapped 
Is discriminatory, 

13) School psychologists are more 
effective If they concentrate on 
accurate and 1 borough diagnosis 
rather than assisting with or 
carrying out Interventions. 

14) It Is Important to maintain clear 
distinctions bet •en special and 
regular education^ and between 
slow learner-low achievers and 
learning disabled students. 

19) Students are often classified as 
learning disabled so that services 
can be provided even though they 
are not really handicapped. 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


/ 


/ 


/ 


f 


( 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


/ 


/ 


I 


/ 


/ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


9 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


/ 


/ 




/ 


/ 



16) Commnts on LO Incld.nc. or rolaKj Issues. 
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March, 1986 

NATIONAL SURV£Y OF SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGY FACULTY 



I. BACKGRQUhP INFORMATION. 
1) Sex (check): »ale 

.2) Age (check): under 25 

45-54 

3) Do you regard school psychology as your primary area of Interest? 
Yes^^ No 

If no, what Is your primary area of Interest? . 

4) Years of experience as a school psychologist In a practitioner role? 

5) Years of experience on a university faculty? 

e> Over the past 12 months, have you authored or co-authored 

Yes No an article In a refereed Journal 

Yes No a book chapter 

Yes No_ a book 

Yes No Newsletter Item 

7) Do you have a certificate as a pub I Ic school teacher? Yes No 

If yes. In what area(s)? 

elementary secondary special education 

8) Have you taught In the public schools on a full-time basis? Yes No — 

if yes; please specify level and years of exper lence« 

9) What Is your annual full-time salary paid by your primary employer 
(Include summer teaching)? (check) 

a) Delow $16,000 h) $40,000-144,999. 

b) $16,000-$18,999 I) $45, 000- $49, 999 

c) $19,000-X21,999 J) $50,000-$54,999 

d) $22, 000- $24, 999 k) $55, 000- $59, 999 

e) $25, 000- $29, 999 I) $60, 000- $64, 999 

f) $30, 000- $34, 999 m) over $65,000 

g) $35,000- $39, 999 

10) Is your income (check one): 

3. ^he principal source of Income ]\y your household 

b. about equal to another source of income ^n your household 

(e.g., spouse*s Income) 
c. secondary to another source of Income In your household 

11) Are you engaged In outstde/secondary employment? Yes Nq 

If yes, please check the type of employment below: 

a) private practice b) consult with schools 

c) consult with agencies d) part-Mme work In public schcols._ 

e) other (specify) 

If no, do you plan to engage In outside employment In the future? If so, 
please specify. 



Temale. 



25-34 35-44 . 

55-64 over 64, 
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12) What Is the aporQatlfflfltt amount of annual IncoM fron outs Ka/sacondary 
a«filoyMnt7 

balov $ 1,000 $1,000-14,999 $5,000-19,999 

$10,000-$14,999 $15,000-$19,999 $?0, 000-$24, 999 

ovar $25,000 | prafar to NOT disclose this !nforeatlon. 



13) What Is your rank? Instructor 

Associate Professor Professor. 



Assistant Professor. 



14) Are you tenured? Yes 

15) What Is the relative Irdportance of teaching, research, and service In 
promotion/tenure and salary de^sriNlnatlon at your Institution? 



Teaching 



Research & 

Pub 1 1 est I on 



1 



2 

/_ 



3 



4 

J. 



5 

J 



Most Very Sone Little Not 

Important Important Inportanca Importance Important 



1 



2 

J. 



3 



4 



5 

J 



Most Very Some Little Not 

Important Important Importance Importance Important 



Serv Ice 



1 



2 

J. 



3 



4 



5 

J 



Most Very Some Little Not 

Important important Importance Importance I wort ant 



16) Over the next five years, how many xum school psychology faculty vacancies 
do you anticipate. I.e., vacancies from aithr creation of a new position 
or as a replacement for someone who has retired? 

0 1 2 3 4 5 or more 

17) How many graduate student committees did you serve on over the last 12 

months? 



18/ How many school psychology students are you ac/lsing now, i.e., serving 
as "major professor" or "program advisor?" 



19) Do you advise undergraduates? 
If yes, how many? 



Yes 



No_ 
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20) How many theses or dissertations did you direct In the last 12 months? 



21) What accreditation does your program have? (check all that apply) 
APA NASP-NCATE State Approval 

22) What degrees are offered through your program? (check all thai apply) 
M.S. Specialist Ph.D. Psy.D. D.Ed, or Ed. D. 

13) Totrl number of students enrolled In school psychology 

M.S. Specialist Doctoral ^Certificate ^Only 

24) What Is the student enrollment trend In the school psychology graduate 
program at your Institution? 

Large Increase Slight Increase Stable, no change 

SI Ight Decrease Large Decrease 

25, About how many nsM. students do you admit each year? 
non-doctoral doctoral 

26) About how many students will graduate from your program In 1986? 
non-doctoral doctoral 

27) How many credit/hours do you teach ^bl acadamir year^ excluri 'ng summer? 
Please Indicate whether the creaivs are quarter or semester hours. 

28) What courses do you teach? (Please Indicate whether quarter of semester 
hours, and whether the course Is primarily for graduate or undergraduate 
credit.) 

Times 

Taught Credit Semester or Grad or 

CiSUCSfi ;tfiC Ifiac tiQULi Quarter Ljndergrad 

1) 

2) 

3) 

4) 

5) 

6) 

7) 

8) 

9) 

10) 
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1 1. wimiL EB£Sm STRP»ieTHS m .(E^tfSSES. 
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For each of th« areas listed,, please Indicate your Judgments of the Qiinl fty 
and Itatfl la tmprove where 



Qual Ity of Training 
In your Prog.^M 



Desire to Improva 
tn your program 



1 

/. 



2 



3 

7. 



4 

/. 



Excel lent Good 



1 

/_ 
Very 
High 



2 

/_ 



Average 

3 

/_ 



Fair 
4 

__/_ 



5 

_/ 
Poor 

5 

__/ 



A. Indlvtdual PcYChoaducatlonal A«;«««;siiiant 

1. educational skills, reading, math, etc. 

2. Intel I Igence 

3. neuropsychological functioning 

4. adaptive behavior 

5. projective personality techniques 

6. systematic observation procedures 

7. nonblased or nondiscriminatory 
techniques and procedures 

B. Consultation Ifelllfidfi SDi »ntflrYflntiflo TflChfliqUflS 

1. behavioral consultation 

2. mental health consultation 

3. organizational /systems consultation 

4. remedial education programs 

5. behavior management in the classroom 

6. home-based Interventions 

7. community referral sources 

8. counseling methods and skills 

9. methods for evaluating outcomes 
of Interventions 

10. Interventions In regular education 
for students alth learning problems 

11. Interventions In reguier education for 
students with behavlorai/emctlonal 
problMt 

93 



High Moderate Low 

Quat tty 



Very 
Low 
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Qua' 'ty of Training 
In your Program 



Desire to Impreve 
In your program 



1 

/_ 



2 



3 

7. 



4 

/_ 



Excellent Good Average Fair 



1 

Very 
High 



2 

J. 



3 



High 



Moderate 



C. Assessment ^ Intarventtons with Special 
Popniaf long 

1. learning disabled 

2. mild (educable) mentally retarded 

3. emotionally disturbed 

4. gifted 

5. low 'ncldence (severely retarded, 
visual, auditory, or physical 
handicaps, and preschool handicapped) 

6. bll Ingual students 

7. minority students 



4 

Low 



Qua I Ity 



5 

Poor 



5 

_/ 
Very 
Low 



Improve 



E. Please list three areas which need to be Improved in your program. 

(Here you may 1 1st one or more of the topics included above OR I ist new 
topics.) 

1. 



2. 



3. 
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III. ASSFSStgMT PRQCgPL'RgS. 

PIMM Check the nost appropriate blank to Indicate how the following 

test/assessMnt Instrunants or procedures are taught In your program, 
where 

■SliiFRvispn PR/tfTTifyn - The studsnt will actually adsih.^ster, write up and 

Interpret at least one test. 
pPMOKiSTRATgQ ^ BEVigwgp - The test Is described and demonstrated. 

NOT fiQ]{£BQl - The test may be mentioned In a text or lecture bit Is not 

demonstrated or used. 

SUPERVISED DEMONSTRATED NOT 

TEST/ASSESSI€NT INSTRUMENT PRACTICE & REVIEWED COVERED 

A. Adapt Iva Bahav tor 

v'Ineland Revised 

Scales of Independent Behavior 

Comprehensive Test of Adaptive Behavior 

AAM) Pub I Ic Schooi 

Alpern-Ball 

Children's Adaptive Behavior Scale 

SOMPA-ABIC 

AA»C-CI Inlcal 

Gesell 

Other (specify) 



B. AhM Ity/lntal i Iganea 
K-ABC 

Nechs!er Scales 
Stanford-BInet 
Bay ley 

Leiter International Performance Scale 
McCarthy Scales of Children's Abilities 
PPVT-R 

Woodcock-Johnson Ab 1 1 Ity 
Other (specify) 



C. Aghlavamant - Scrflflning 
WRAT or WRAT-R 
PIAT 

Woodcock-Johnson Achievement 

Metropol Itan Achievement Test 

Boder Tests of Reading Spell I ng Patterns 

Gllmore Oral Reading 

Woodcock Reading 

Other (specify) 
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SUPERV I SED DEMONSTRATED NOT 

TEST/ ASSESSMENT INSTRUMENT PRACTICE & REVIEWED COVERED 

D. A^^hlevement z 01 agnostic 

Durrel I 

6ates-Mac6 I n I t I e 

Gray Oral Reading 

8r I gance ^ ' 

Key Math 

Informal Reading Inventory 

TOWL 

Other (specify) 



E. ProfectlwAs/Ffgurft Drawings 

Rorschach 

Draw a Person 

House Tree Person 

Kinetic Family Drawings 

TAT 

CAT 

Roberts Appreciation Test 
Guess Why 

Sentence Completion 
Plers-Harrls Self Concept Scale 
Other (specify) 



F. Perceptual /Mntnr 

Bender 

Benton VRT 

Frost I g 

VAKT 

MVPT 

VMI 

VADS 

Other (specify) 



6. Infv^rmal Measures 
Structured Interview such as the 

Problem Identification Interview 
Unstructured Interview 
Structured classroom observation 

(behavioral observation) 
Unstructured (anecdotal) 

classroom observation 
Other (specify) 
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SUPERVISED DEMONSTRATED NOT 

TEST/ASSESSMENT I NSTRUICNT PRACTICE 4 REVIEWED COVERED 

H. £back UltaZBiiliio ifiAlAi 

MMPI 

Social Bihavlor AsstssMnt 

tftlktr ProblM Bthavlor CtMCfcllst 

AchMback-Ed»l brock 

Connors 

Burk's Bohavlor Rating Seal* 

Oovoroux — 

BES Quay-Potorson 

Othar chacfcltst conplatad 

by t«ach«r (spacify) 



Othar chackllst conplatad 
by parant (spacify) 



SOMPA Soclocultural Sea I as 
SOMPA Haalth History Invantory 
SOMPA Physical Daxtarlty Battary 
SOMPA EstlMStad Laarning Potantlal 
M-MAC (McOamont) 
LPAD (or variation tharaof) 
Boahn Tast of Basic Concapts 
Brackan Basic Concapts Sea I a 
Davalopnsntal Chackllst (spacify) 



J. A«<ii«t«iiian-t- I n«triH— n**/Prne«diira« Hsiili^ 

What kind of jitti or additional a««a8gmftnt procadure(s) or lnstruman''-(s) 
would ba most usaful to school psychology practlca. Pieasa describe. 
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IV. LQ ISSUES: 

Please respond to the following Items using a scale where l«strong|y agree 
and 5>strongly disagree. 



1) 



2) 



1 



2 

J. 



Strong I y 
Agree 



Neutral 



Too many students are being 
classified as learning disabled 
and placed In special education. 



The Increase In learning disabled 
Incidence Is due In large part to 
reluctance to use the classifica- 
tions of mild mental retardation or 
emotloial disturbance/behavior 
disorder. 



1 



1 



4 



5 

J 



Strong I y 
Disagree 



2 

/_ 



2 

7_ 



3 

J. 



3 

7. 



4 



4 

7- 



5 

7 



5 

7 



3) The requirement of a processing 
deficit should be added to or 
strengthened In the LD classifi- 
cation requirements. 

4) LD classification should be based 
on the exclusion factors and a 
severe discrepancy between 
achievement and ability. 

5) Better regular classroom Instruction 
would pret^ent many students from 
being classified as LD. 

6) School psychologists should assist 
teachers In designing. Implementing, 
and evaluating prereferral Inter- 
ventions before students are con- 
sidered for LD classification. 

7) The del Ivery system needs to be 
changed so that remedial services 
can be provided without classifying 
students as learning disabled. 

8) Special education services for 
students classified as learning 
disabled are usually quite effective. 

9) The educational needs of students 
classified as learning disabled and 
mildly (educable) mental I y retarded 
are very similar, 



1 



1 



1 



1 



1 



1 

/_ 



2 

7- 



2 

7_ 



2 

7_ 



2 

7. 



2 

7_ 



2 

7. 



2 

7_ 



3 

7- 



3 

7_ 



3 

7. 



3 

7. 



3 

7. 



3 

7. 



3 

7. 



4 

7. 



4 

7_ 



4 

7- 



4 

7. 



4 

7. 



4 

7- 



4 



5 

7 



5 

7 



5 

7 



5 

7 



5 

7 



5 

7 



5 

7 
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> 

10) Th« •ducatlonal nMds of students 12 3 4 

classified as iMrnIng dIsabUd III /_ 

and aaotlonally disturbad/bahavlor 

disordarad ara vary s la Mar. 

11) RaMdIal and coaipansatory aducatlon 12 3 4 

froi ragular aducatlon, and spaclal / I I I. 

aducatlon progaas for tha alldly 

handlcappad, should ba aargad (a.g., 
coablna Chaptar I and LO rasourca). 

12) O^arraprasantatlon of ainorlty 12 3 4 

studants in spaclal aducatlon / I I /- 

prograas for tha alldly handtcappad 

Is discrlalnatory* 

13) School psychologists ara aore 12 3 4 

affactlva If thay concantrata on / / I L 

accurata and thorough diagnosis 

rathar than assisting with or 
carrying out Intarvantlons. 

14) It Is Important to aelntain claar 1 2 3 * 

distinctions batwaan spaclal and / I / /. 

ragular aducatlon, and batwaan 

slow laamar-low achlavars and 
laarntng d I sab I ad studants. 

19) Studants ara oftan class If lad as 1 2 3 4 

laarning disablad so that sarvlcas / I 1 /- 

can ba provldad avan though thay 
ara not raally handlcappad. 

16) CoiMwnts on LO Incldanca or related Issues. 
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V. iCUOOL PSYCHQLOfiY crcdpntiai ima (j^. in this section* i tcense refers to 
legal authority to engage In prlvfltfl prae-Hear and cert iffcat ton refers to 
legal authority to practice In the pufai tr school s i. 

1. Are you certified to provide services In schools as a school psychologist? 
Yes No ' ^ 

2. Are you licensed for private practice? Yes No 

If yes, as a generic psychologist or specifically as a school 

psychologist 

If no, do you desire to be licensed? Yes No 

3. Do you believe that nondoctoral school psychologists should eligible to be 
1 1 censed? Yes No 

4. Do you presently have a licensure law for school psychologists In your 
state which allows for licensing of nondoctoral school psychologists? 
Yes No Don't know 

If yes, please respond to the following: 

a. Are you presently licensed at the nondoctoral level? Yes No 

If NO, do you Intend to seek nondoctoral licensing In the future? 
Yes No 

5. In your opinion, (.jw Important an Issue Is nondoctoral licensing for the 
prof ass ton Oi SCbOOL psyehQlofly? 

extremely Important 1 2 3 4 5 not at al I Important 

6. Please read the following Items carefully, and then circle the number on 
the 1 to 5 scale that best represents your feel Ings or opinions. 

Please note, these Items are hypothAtirni . They do not represent current 
policy, nor options for the future. They do provide a basis for estimating 
sentiment among practicing school psychologists regarding what has been a 
very controversial Issue. 



a. Although I may not practice 
independently. It Is Important 
that I have the right to do so. 

b. The doctoral level Is the 
appropriate entry level for 
private practice. 

c. Resolution of the Independent 
practice Issue between NASP 
and APA Is Important. 

d. NASP spends too much time working 
toward Independent practice for 
nondoctoral school psychologists. 

e. The right to engage In private 
practice Is not relevant to most 
nondoctoral school psychologists. 



Strongly 
Agree 

1 

/ 



1 

L 



1 

/. 



1 



1 

/. 



2 



2 



2 



2 

J. 



2 



Neutral 



3 

7. 



3 

J. 



3 

J. 



3 



3 

J. 



4 

J. 



Strongly 
Disagree 

5 

/ 



4 



4 

/_ 



4 

J. 



4 



5 

_/ 



5 

J 



5 

J 



5 
7 



100 



100 



f. I would support a HASP doc is Ion 
to ondorso tho doctoral ontry 
loval for Indapandant practlca. 

g. I could support a Joint NASP/APA 
rasolutlon supporting nondoctoral 
antry and privata practlca 
through 1999, at which tina tha 
doctoral I aval would bacom tha 
antry I aval. 

h. Nondoctoral practltlonars do not 
hava sufflclant training to 
practlca Indapandantly. 

I. NASP should contlnua currant 
positions ragarding nondoctoral 
Indapandant practlca In both tha 
public and privata sactors. 

J* Conatants* 



Strongly Strongly 

Agraa Neutral DIsagraa 

1 2 3 4 5 

I I I I I 



12 3 4 5 

/__/__/ I I 

1 2 3 4 5 

/ / / I 



1 2 3 4 5 

/__/ I I I 



THANK YOU I 
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